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Holy Year of Jubilee 


Tuomas E. KIssLinc 


Reprinted from Co.tums1a* 


a: Peed petition be made to God 
that all by prayer and pen- 
ance may expiate their sins, strive to 
reform their lives, and acquire Chris- 
tian virtue, so that this great Jubilee 
may happily prepare a general and 
universal return to Christ.” 

These are the words of His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XII, in the Papal 
Bull, promulgated on Ascension 
Thursday, officially announcing the 
Holy Year of 1950. Before handing 
the Bull to Archbishop Alfonso Car- 
inci, Secretary of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites, for its reading at 
St. Peter’s Basilica, the Holy Father, 
in a short discourse, expressed the 
hope that it would be a year “of in- 
creased faith, of superabundant 
grace, of pardon and of love, so that 
all men, uniting among themselves 
and with God, may be led by it to 
resume with greater ardor the path 


toward a future of holiness and of 
peace.” 

The 1,300-word document, beauti- 
fully designed and illuminated on 
parchment, sets the period of the 
jubilee from Christmas Eve, 1949, 
to Christmas Eve, 1950, lists the Holy 
Father’s intentions for the observ- 
ance of the Holy Year and the con- 
ditions to be met by the pilgrims in 
order to gain the jubilee indulg- 
ences. 

To quote the Bull on the Holy 
Father’s intentions, we are asked that 
petitions be humbly made to God: 
“That the loyalty due to the Divine 
Redeemer and to the Church He 
founded may be maintained by all 
with an unshaken spirit and a vig- 
orous determination to combat the 
intrigues, deceits and attacks of the 
enemy; 

“That all those who are still out- 


* New Haven 7, Conn., September, 1949. 
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side the Catholic Church, those who 
have wandered from the right path, 
even those who deny or hate God, 
may be illumined by divine light 
and, under the influence of grace, 
may be brought to obey the precepts 
of the Gospel; 

“That everywhere, but especially 
in the Holy Places of Palestine, the 
tranquility of order, founded on a 
just settlement, may be restored as 
soon as possible; 

“That the various social classes, 
with hatreds banished and differences 
settled, may be united together in jus- 
tice and fraternal agreement; and 

“That, finally, the great number of 
those in want may be given work to 
earn an honest living and may receive 
the necessary and opportune aid from 
those in better circumstances. 

“That peace, the object of our ar- 
dent yearning, return at long last to 
the hearts of all: to families, to indi- 
vidual countries and to the commun- 
ity of nations. May those who ‘suffer 
persecution for justice’s sake’ be 
blessed with that dauntless fortitude 
which adorned the Church with the 
blood of martyrs from the very be- 
ginning; may refugees, prisoners, 
homeless and exiles be able, as soon 
as possible, to find the way back to 
the fatherland they cherish; and may 
the consolations of divine grace 
lighten the pain and anguish of those 
who are suffering.” 

To those who pray for these special 
intentions of the Holy Father, “during 
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Jubilee, in the Christian Church, of 
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the year of expiation,” confess their 
sins, receive Holy Communion, and 
recite the prescribed prayers in the 
basilicas of St. Peter’s, St. John Lat- 
eran, St. Paul’s on the Ostian Way, 
and St. Mary Major on the Esquiline, 
is granted the full indulgence and par- 
don of all punishment due for sins. 
These conditions are modified for 
those who, when in Rome or on their 
way to Rome, are prevented by illness 
or other just cause from completing 
or even beginning these visits. 


OrIcIN OF Hoty YEAR 


Multitudes of the faithful have jour- 
neyed to Rome since Pope Boniface 
VIII granted the first plenary indul- 
gence to Holy Year pilgrims in his 
Bull of February 22, 1300, “Antiquor- 
um habet fida relatio.” 

The origin of the Holy Year, or 
Year of Jubilee, dates from the time of 
Moses. The term “jubilee” is derived 
from the Hebrew word “Jobel,” mean- 
ing ram’s horn. Priests of the Old 
Testament proclaimed jubilees with 
trumpets made of rams’ horns. From 
Leviticus xxv, we learn that the Israel- 
ites established the year Jobel at the 
beginning of every fifty years. This 
was a year of jubilee when debts were 
remitted and slaves freed. The Chris- 
tian Jubilee, with its extraordinary in- 
dulgences and remission of spiritual 
debts, was observed originally every 
100 years. 

The first Holy Year, or Year of 
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which there is any authentic record, 
took place in 1300, in the reign of 
Pope Boniface VIII. In his Bull an- 
nouncing the conditions of that ju- 
bilee, the Holy Father referred to a 
tradition that a similar year of jubilee 
was held 100 years previously. 

Towards the end of 1299, a rumor 
was current in the Christian world 
that all those who would visit St. 
Peter’s during the following year 
would gain a great indulgence. Thou- 
sands of Romans and strangers hast- 
ened to the Basilica on the very first 
day of the new year. Week after week 
the pilgrims came. Among these was 
an old man from Savoy, aged 107. 
Presented to the Pope, he related how 
his father, one hundred years pre- 
viously, had brought him to Rome 
to gain a special indulgence for those 
who would visit the great Basilica, 
and had urged him to return to Rome 
in 1300, should he be spared that long, 
to visit St. Peter’s again to gain the 
same indulgence. Several other pil- 
grims gave similar testimony confirm- 
ing the tradition. 

After consulting with his Cardi- 
nals, and despite the lack of any writ- 
ten documents, Boniface VIII pro- 
mulgated the Bull of February 22, 
1300, renewing and confirming all the 
indulgences and concessions granted 
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by his predecessors for a year of 
jubilee. 

These concessions, granted “for the 
year 1300 and for each hundredth 
year to come,” gave “a most full par- 
don of all sins, and a plenary indul- 
gence” to all pilgrims who, truly peni- 
tent, confessed and visited the Church 
of St. Peter and that of St. Paul. Ro- 
mans would have to visit them once a 
day for thirty days, strangers once a 
day for fifteen days. 


DANTE A PILGRIM 


A contemporary historian wrote 
that 100,000 pilgrims were continual- 
ly in the Eternal City, while more than 
2,000,000 came during the year. 
Dante Alighieri was among the pil- 
grims on this occasion. In his “In- 
ferno,” (xviii, 28) the poet describes 
how the bridge of Saint Angelo had to 
be divided into two sections to regu- 
late the crowds, one for the pilgrims 
going, and the other for those return- 
ing from St. Peter’s. 

Heeding the pleas of the faithful 
that every living person should, in his 
own lifetime, be able to avail himself 
of the graces of the Jubilee at least 
once, Pope Clement VI, in 1343, 
shortened the period to fifty years. In 
1350, when the second Holy Year was 
observed, Pope Clement VI was re- 
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siding at Avignon and did not go to 
Rome. However, he sent Cardinal 
Caetini as his delegate. The crowds 
surpassed those of the year 1300. 
Among the distinguished pilgrims on 
this occasion were St. Brigid of 
Sweden, with St. Catherine, her 
daughter. 

Pope Urban VI, without waiting for 
the next fifty years to pass, ordered a 
Jubilee for the year 1390. It was dur- 
ing his Pontificate that the schism of 
the West began and he wished to have 
the Holy Year to strengthen the spiri- 
tual unity of the Church. He died 
before the time of the Jubilee and it 
was celebrated by his successor, Pope 
Boniface IX. This Pontiff lived to 
celebrate another Holy Year, held in 
1400. Despite the efforts of the anti- 
popes to discourage the pilgrims from 
coming, the crowds were again enor- 
mous. 

To mark the return of unity in the 
discipline of the Church after the 
Western Schism, Pope Martin V pro- 
claimed a Holy Year for 1423. The 
war in Naples prevented a large num- 
ber from making the pilgrimage. The 
Holy Year of 1450, under Pope Nicho- 
las V, marked a return to the fifty 
years’ cycle. So great were the crowds 
that some 200 pilgrims were killed or 
drowned when a parapet of the Ponte 
S. Angelo broke. The Holy Father 
ordered several houses near the bridge 
torn down to make a piazza or square 
for the crowds to pass through. 

Pope Paul II, heeding the requests 
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of many pilgrims, decreed that in the 
future a Holy Year of Jubilee would 
be celebrated every twenty-five years. 
Since Pope Sixtus IV observed the 
Holy Year of 1475, all Ordinary Holy 
Years have occurred in the 25-year 
cycle. Among the royal pilgrims of 
this year was King Christian of Den- 
mark. 


THE Hoty Door 


It was not until the eighth Holy 
Year, celebrated in 1500, that the im- 
pressive rites of opening and closing 
the Holy Door were introduced by 
Pope Alexander VI. A detailed ac- 
count of this first ceremony, held on 
December 24, 1499, was recorded by 
an eye-witness, John Burcardo, Papal 
Master of Ceremonies, in his book, 
“Liber Notarum.” Most impressive of 
all the Holy Year rites taking place on 
Christmas Eve, the Holy Door, a 
walled-up entrance to St. Peter’s Ba- 
silica, is opened by three blows of a 
golden hammer, held by the Holy 
Father. This hammer is usually pur- 
chased by a world-wide subscription 
among the faithful. The “holy doors,” 
at the major basilicas of Rome, are 
opened by Cardinals delegated by the 
Holy Father. At the end of the Ju- 
bilee Year, the doors are again walled 
up. Since 1499, the Holy Doors have 
only been opened at Ordinary Ju- 
bilees. However, in 1933, Pope Pius 
XI, wishing to emphasize the im- 
portance and solemnity of the Ev- 
traordinary Jubilee, marking the 19th 
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centenary of our Redemption, re- 
opened the doors. 

The victory of the Reformation in 
Germany and the Northern States of 
Europe lessened the number of pil- 
grims in the Holy Year of 1525, un- 
der Pope Clement VII. The tenth 
Holy Year in the history of the 
Church was proclaimed by Pope Paul 
III, who died in November, 1549. It 
was celebrated by his successor, Pope 
Julius III, in 1550. The Holy Door 
was not opened on Christmas Eve, the 
traditional time, due to the vacancy 
in the Apostolic See. The new Pope 
performed this rite on February 24, 
shortly after he ascended to the Chair 
of Peter. It was in this same year that 
St. Philip Neri, Apostle of Rome, 
founded the Archconfraternity of the 
Holy Trinity to lodge and care for 
poor pilgrims. St. Ignatius Loyola, 
St. Francis Borgia and Michelangelo 
were among the noted pilgrims of 
1550. 

The enormous number of pilgrims 
again taxed the housing facilities of 
Rome in the Holy Year of 1575, un- 
der Pope Gregory XIII. The daily 
population of the City increased by 
100.000. St. Charles Borromeo was 
among the pilgrims that year. The 
Holy Year of 1600, under Pope Clem- 
ent VIII, was marked by many no- 
table conversions. Many non-Catho- 
lics were among the 3,000,000 to 
visit Rome. 

The King of Sweden was among 
the royal pilgrims in 1625, when the 
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Jubilee was observed under Pope Ur- 
ban VIII. Again, many conversions 
were noted. Pope Innocent X, in 
1650, received a large number of pil- 
grims, despite the war in France and 
Spain. In 1675, Pope Clement X ob- 
served the 15th Holy Year, with 
nearly 1,500,000 pilgrims, among 
them the Queen of Sweden. 

Pope Innocent XII, because of ill- 
ness, deputed a Cardinal to open the 
Holy Door of St. Peter’s in the Ju- 
bilee of 1700. He died September 
27 of that year, and his successor, 
Pope Clement XI, concluded the 
Holy Year observance. Pope Bene- 
dict XIII celebrated the Holy Year 
of 1725 and Benedict XIV the Holy 
year of 1750. Pope Clement XIV, 
who proclaimed the Holy Year of 
1775, died before its official opening 
and it was observed under his suc- 
cessor, Pope Pius VI. 


1800: Pop mn ExILe 


Twenty-five years later, in 1800, it 
was not possible to observe a Holy 
Year, because the Pope was in exile 
and the French occupation under Na- 
poleon engulfed all Europe. How- 
ever, in 1825, Pope Leo XII resumed 
observance of the Holy Year, the 
20th. Political conditions in Rome 
forced Pius IX to abandon the usual 
celebration of Holy Year in 1850, 
and again in 1875. He did, however, 
proclaim the indulgences, in 1875, 
for those in Rome and elsewhere, 
who made the stipulated acts. 
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The 21st Holy Year was celebrated 
by the great Pope Leo XIII, in 1900. 
Though 90 years of age, the vener- 
able pontiff decreed that the Holy 
Year be observed with all the splen- 
dor of ancient times. He personally 
opened the Holy Door in St. Peter’s, 
on Christmas Eve, 1899. 

At least a million pilgrims jour- 
neyed to Rome for the famed Holy 
Year of 1925, proclaimed by Pope 
Pius XI, May 29, 1924, in his Bull, 
“Infinita Dei Misericordia,” directed 
to the erring Christian sects and 
numerous members of the Faith. 
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This Pope lived to celebrate two 
other Holy Years. An Extraordinary 
Jubilee in 1929, to commemorate the 
50th anniversary of his ordination to 
the Holy Priesthood, and again, on 
January 15, 1933, he proclaimed an 
Extraordinary Jubilee in his Bull, 
“Quod Nuper,” to commemorate the 
19th centenary of the Death, Passion 
and Resurrection of the Redeemer. 
This was observed from April 2, 
1933 to 1934, and was extended to 
April 2, 1935. These Extraordinary 
Holy Years were celebrated with the 
solemnities of Ordinary Holy Years. 





Red Strategy Against Religion 


“A secret Cominform meeting was held in Sofia on the subject of the churches 
of Europe, and the political section urged the complete destruction of all 
churches at once. But the Moscow Politburo, using the sinister figure of Arch- 
bishop Gregory, of the Orthodox Church, decided to proceed with one country 
at a time. Gregory, a supporter of communism and the Soviet regime, seeks to 
destroy or disrupt the Roman Catholic Church. He aims first to create inde- 
pendent Catholic churches, slowly bring them into communion with the Orthodox 
Church, and then to bring about actual fusion. The Politburo, seeking to use 
Gregory for its own ends, supports his plans for suppressing all churches having 
any affiliations outside the Soviet Union or the satellites, and doubtless has a 
long-range scheme for eventually doing away with Gregory himself when he has 
outlived his usefulness.”—Hallett Abend in Tue Sicn, November, 1949. 
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Philippine Independence 


THE Rev. H. bE 1a Costa, S.J. 


Sermon preached at St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Washington, D. C., on the 
third anniversary of Philippine Independence, July 4, 1949. 


[° WAS a happy thought to make 
the date of the granting of Philip- 
pine independence by America coin- 
cide with the date of America’s own 
Declaration of Independence from 
Great Britain. The joint anniversary 
serves as a reminder not only of the 
bond of friendship which unites our 
two countries, but also of our com- 
mon dedication to a shared ideal: 
the ideal of government under God. 

We consecrate our celebration of 
this anniversary this morning by 
offering the supremest act of worship 
of which man is capable, the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass. We offer this 
sacrifice not as individuals merely 
but as citizens of the Republic, in 
behalf of our entire people. We 
thereby express in a public and un- 
mistakable manner our resolve to 
stand solidly with those nations of 
the world which still dare to recog- 
nize in God their first origin, their 
sovereign law-giver and their undy- 
ing hope. 

It was on this faith, as on a rock, 
that the signers of the American Dec- 
laration of Independence anchored 
the nation they were about to build. 
They saw in the laws of nature and 
of nature’s God the ultimate sanction 
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for their struggle to assume among 
the powers of the earth a separate 
and equal station; and they traced 
back to the Creator the origin of 
those unalienable rights which they 
meant to secure by a government de- 
riving its just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. We of the Phil- 
ippines have found no better faith, 
no firmer rock on which to build. 

During the three short years in 
which we have been engaged in this 
task of nation building we have en- 
countered, indeed, serious difficul- 
ties. We are not the first nation to 
do so. It is one thing to embody the 
principles of good government in 
ringing and unforgettable phrases; it 
is quite another to translate them 
into the more intractable language 
of reality. John Adams, writing to 
a friend in the fateful spring of 1776, 
sounded a sombre note of warning 
which the young American republic 
found fully justified by the event. 
He said: 


We may please ourselves with the 
prospect of free and popular govern- 
ments, but there is great danger that 
these governments will not make us 
happy. God grant they may! But I fear 
that in every Assembly members will 
obtain an influence by noise, not sense; 
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by meanness, not greatness; by igno- 
rance, not learning; by contracted 
hearts, not large souls. 


As we survey the present state of 
our own republic we may find ample 
reason to echo these sentiments of 
John Adams. It would be a grave 
mistake, however, to echo them in 
a spirit of mere pessimism. If we 
view them in the context of the deeds 
which accompanied and followed 
them, it is the rugged optimism 
rather, the unflinching courage which 
these sentiments imply, that we shall 
find most striking. For in spite of 
their misgivings and notwithstanding 
their fears, the fact, the glorious fact, 
is that these great leaders of a great 
people staked their all on the issue of 
a doubtful conflict, and having shed 
their blood and spent their fortunes 
to win a war, had enough valor and 
vision left to win the peace. 


Must Nort Far 


So we must do. No matter what 
the odds we cannot falter and we 
must not fail. There are foreign ob- 
servers who seem to take a rather 
dim view of the future of democracy 
in the Philippines. We may be per- 
mitted to suggest that the strength 
of their case rests entirely on facts 
which have been ruthlessly exposed 
by the freest press in the Orient and 
one of the freest in the world. If 
we are not yet a perfect democracy, 
we are at least enough of a democ- 
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racy to be able to say so. We quite 
agree that democratic institutions do 
not necessarily make a democracy; 
that these institutions themselves 
cannot long survive unless rooted in 
the kind of social and economic soil 
which gave them birth. The Catho- 
lic bishops of the Philippines in a 
recent pastoral have pointed this out 
with a clarity and forcefulness that 
leave nothing to be desired.* 

Eighteenth-century America had 
the society and the economy favor- 
able to the development of demo- 
cratic government and she developed 
it. The foundations were there on 
which the structure could be built. 
We, on the other hand, have received 
the structure ready made, a legacy of 
American rule. Our job is to pro- 
vide it with the underpinning. 
Democracy has been shipped to the 
Philippines as a disassembled Bailey 
bridge: We have the pieces. We have 
the directions for assembly. Our 
problem is to build the piers. 

And out of what materials must 
we build? When Jefferson and his 
contemporaries spoke of sovereignty 
residing in the people, they had in 
mind a citizenry composed of inde- 
pendent farmers, hardy frontiersmen, 
lawyers who could “augur misgov- 
ernment at a distance and snuff the 
approach of tyranny in every tainted 
breeze,” slave owners to whom free- 
dom was “not only an enjoyment, 


1 See CatHoric Minn, Sept. 1949, pp. 565-572. 
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but a kind of rank and privilege.” 
They had already come a long way, 
the people of America, before they 
produced the men who signed the 
Declaration of Independence and 
fought Howe to a standstill in New 
Jersey. Behind them lay all the rich 
and varied experience of the West 
in freedom and _ self-government. 
Their minds if not their bodies could 
claim lineal descent from the signers 
of Magna Carta and the knights who 
fell beneath the hills of Palestine in 
a lost but splendid cause. 

The very words they used to hurl 
defiance at tyranny were words that 
remembered Rome; Latin words that 
march like legions and conjure up 
the pax romana; Latin words that 
entered the darkness of the Dark 
Ages to emerge in feudal France, put 
on the armor of the Norman and 
cross the Channel with the Con- 
queror; Latin words to which a hun- 
dred battles and a hundred parlia- 
ments gave an English ring and an 
English meaning, until at last they 
set sail westward with the Pilgrim 
and the planter to build a brave new 
world. 

But we who have no such mem- 
ories, to whom the noble phrases of 
the Declaration are often blank ab- 
stractions with no heroic overtones, 
we may perhaps be forgiven if we are 
slow to grasp what they imply, the 
full measure they demand of vigi- 
lance and high enterprise. 

We have indeed a history of our 
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own. Not a very eventful one, as - 


national histories go—four hundred 
years of subjection to a foreign con- 
queror; beyond that, a brief con- 
fusion of warring clans; and beyond 
that, darkness. And out of this his- 
tory, what has emerged? A top- 
heavy economy; a society bristling 
with inequalities; and a people dazed 
with toil, who have learned to suffer 
and be silent, not to ask questions 
but to obey, not to look beyond to- 
morrow because there is nothing very 
much beyond tomorrow, nothing but 
once again the rains and the rice 
paddy and the seed to be sown for 
someone else. 

Out of such material, such unprom- 
ising material, we must fashion the 
foundations of our democracy. I 
think that even Jefferson would have 
hesitated to undertake so dubious an 
enterprise. But we, no matter what 
the odds, we must not falter, we can- 
not fail. 


A CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 


Moreover, there are factors in the 
situation which persuade us to hope. 
And first, the Filipinos are a Chris- 
tian people. Because they are Chris- 
tian they possess, and they realize 
however dimly that they possess, that 
freedom of the children of God which 
is the root and basis of all other 
freedoms. Alone among the peoples 
of the East they have accepted, as a 
nation, that faith which gives mean- 
ing and substance to the postulates of 
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democracy: “that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable 
rights.” 

They have begun to show their 
awareness of their Christian dignity, 
of their inviolable rights as men and 
citizens, in a way that leaves no room 
for doubt. They have died for it. 
They took up arms against Spain and 
were beaten. They took up arms 
against America and were beaten. 
They took up arms against Japan 
and were beaten. Three times they 
have been soundly beaten; but a na- 
tion that persists in taking up arms 
against the conqueror cannot always 
be beaten. Indeed, in a certain sense 
they can be said to have already won. 
Defeat and suffering have given them 
something more precious than vic- 
tory: a sense of solidarity, of re- 
sponsibility, of endurance; and above 
all, of the humbling yet strengthen- 
ing fact that they have much to learn. 

They are learning. They are will- 
ing to learn. They are willing to 
learn the hard way. Today, for the 
first time in their history, they are 
running their own affairs. They are 
doing so clumsily, if you will, and 
wastefully, with a great deal of bick- 
ering and even the shedding of 
brothers’ blood. They are, in short, 
repeating the costly and painful 
process by which the peoples of the 
West learned the art of self-govern- 
ment. 

And so for the first time in their 
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history the Filipinos are thinking for 
themselves. They must think for 
themselves or they perish. They must 
learn to ask for no favors but only 
for the precious and precarious right 
to stand on their own feet, and to 
learn from the great men of the 
American Revolution, from Washing- 
ton and Jefferson and Adams, not so 
much the conclusions they arrived at, 
as the independence of mind and the 
vigor of spirit by which they ar- 
rived at them; so that surveying thei~ 
own country they may reach de- 
cisions regarding its destiny without 
fear or favor, and with serenity and 


faith obey their conscience and their 
God. 
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Basic Elements of the Labor Problem 


A. H, RAsKIN 


Reprinted from the New York Times Macazine* 


— can we do to prevent 
strikes? The turmoil over the 
report of President Truman’s fact- 
finding board in steel, the conflict in 
coal and the threat of paralyzing tie- 
ups in other mainsprings of our 
country give new urgency to the 
search for an adequate answer. 
Congress, which had prayerfully 
put the question in the legislative 
deep-freeze until 1950, may have to 
take another look at the problem if 
strikes break out on a broad front. 
Unfortunately, remedial measures 
taken under the stress of national 
emergencies seldom prove of lasting 
benefit. The urge is to “do some- 
thing”—not necessarily something 
constructive. 
_ Why have our past efforts to curb 
strikes proved unsuccessful? What 
course offers maximum hope for fu- 
ture success? To what degree do the 
answers lie in laws and to what de- 
gree in greater economic understand- 
ing and improved human relations? 
The first problem to consider is 
whether we can ever hope to get rid 
of strikes altogether. There is no 
doubt that we can, but a few Ameri- 
cans—somewhere in the neighbor- 


heod of 135,000,000—might think 


the price much too steep. It would 
require throwing overboard our cher- 
ished democracy and adopting one of 
three courses: 1) absolute concentra- 
tion of power in government; 2) ab- 
solute concentration of power in in- 
dustry; 3) absolute concentration of 
power in labor. Even if strikes were a 
hundred times more costly than they 
are, none of these would offer an ac- 
ceptable way out. 

There are other situations in which 
the maintenance of industrial 
“peace” may be more unhealthy 
than open warfare. Well-entrenched 
unions and employers, cooperating to 
restrict competition and keep prices 
high, are often in a position to buy 
peace at the expense of the public. 
From the standpoint of democratic 
values, such “cordial” relationships 
are as unwelcome as amity imposed 
through company domination of a 
supine union, union domination of a 
supine company or government 
domination of both. 

What is needed in labor, as in in- 
ternational affairs, is not merely 
peace, but peace with justice. And 
there must be enough justice to take 
care of the worker, the employer and 
the community as a whole. 


* 229 W. 48rd Street, New York 18, N. Y., Sept. 25, 1949. 
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In determining how we can pro- 
ceed toward this Golden Rule in in- 
dustrial relations, it helps to look 
at the underlying causes of strikes, 
instead of becoming mired in the 
specific issues that prompt men to 
leave their jobs. 


CAUSES OF STRIKES 


Four factors stand out: 1) in too 
many instances, labor and manage- 
ment still do not trust one another; 
2) the parties usually come to the 
bargaining table with conflicting eco- 
nomic theories so that each uses the 
same data to justify opposite conclu- 
sions; 3) the bargaining process it- 
self is far from perfect—both as to 
scientific basis and practice; 4) the 
emergence of “pattern” bargaining 
has taken the determination of wage 
rates out of the hands of individual 
companies and put it on an economy- 
wide level. This list is not all-inclu- 
sive but it accounts for a large part of 
our strike difficulties. 

With a few distinguished excep- 
tions, notably in the needle trades, 
there is no real sense of mutual trust 
and confidence in American industry. 
Unions, for all their power, continue 
to be oppressed by the feeling that 
employers wish to destroy them. Em- 
ployers are equally oppressed by the 
fear that the ultimate aim of unions 
is to take over control of industry, 
provided they do not bankrupt it 
first. 


What we have, in effect, is a kind 
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of low voltage class warfare that is 
perennially denied by leaders on both 
sides but that nevertheless finds new 
ammunition for its formidable ar- 
senals every time that wages come 
up for negotiation. To an observer 
who has spent fifteen years in almost 
daily contact with top men on both 
sides of the self-erected barricades, 
the impression that emerges most 
strongly is that neither side has any 
clearly formed affirmative program. 
Labor does not want to seize indus- 
try. Industry does not want to crush 
unions. Each is reacting against what 
it fears is in the mind of the other. 
Each is proceeding defensively, and 
that almost automatically limits the 
horizon to conflict, rather than co- 
operation. 

The distrust between labor and 
management is aggravated both by 
genuine and by opportunistic differ- 
ences in economic philosophy. Both 
sides have shown uncommon agility 
in adapting their economic argu- 
ments to the turns of the business 
cycle. When business is booming, 
employers are wont to rule out “abil- 
ity to pay” as a factor to be consid- 
ered in wage increases. When busi- 
ness falls off, the same employers beg 
the unions to take account of the 
red ink on their ledgers. 

When living costs are on the up- 
grade, the unions use that circum- 
stance as a mainstay in their cam- 
paigns for fatter pay envelopes. 
When costs come down, the unions 
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reach for new props for their wage 
drives. The plain fact is that labor 
does not feel it is getting a big enough 
cut of the industrial pie and it wants 
more in the form of higher pay, 
shorter work-weeks and employer-fi- 
nanced welfare benefits. 

Industry’s prescription for a 

higher standard of living is a rise in 
individual productivity. Unless each 
worker produces more, there can 
be no real improvement in living 
standards, industry contends. Labor 
takes a dim view of this theory. In its 
judgment, the big problem of the 
moment is not underproduction but 
underconsumption. With factories 
closing down and tens of thousands 
of workers becoming unemployed 
each month, labor is not disposed 
to enter into a race to see how quick- 
ly it can work itself out of jobs. 
__ A good deal of progress has been 
made in recent years in the develop- 
ment of wage classifications so that 
wages in a plant or industry bear 
some reasonable relation to one an- 
other in terms of the skill or 
strength required to perform them. 
There has also been progress toward 
standardizing rates of pay for com- 
parable work on a regional or even a 
national basis. 

But none of these efforts at “ra- 
tionalizing” the wage structure has 
succeeded in answering the question 
that is fundamental to industrial 
peace: How can the establishment of 
a basic wage be put on a more sci- 
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entific footing so that it will not have 
to be determined through annual 
tests of physical strength? 

To this has now been added a bit- 
ter debate over the degree to which 
industry is responsible for safe- 
guarding its workers against the 
hazards of sickness and old age. 
Unions, with the support of the Presi- 
dent’s fact-finders in steel, maintain 
that such protection for the “human 
machine” should be as much a 
charge against industry as the up- 
keep of plant equipment. 


PENSIONS AND WELFARE 


Industry does not challenge the 
merit of pension and welfare plans, 
but feels it is socialistic to exempt the 
worker from any financial contribu- 
tion toward his own security. If the 
“welfare state” is to come into the 
factory, management does not see 
why management should pay the 
whole bill. 

When the debate over principle is 
resolved, the debate over cost will 
begin. How much money to spend 
on industrial pensions and social in- 
surance will become as much a point 
of contention as how much wages. 

As if basic distrust and cleavages 
in economic theory were not suffi- 
cient handicaps to bring to the bar- 
gaining table, labor and management 
find themselves in frequent disagree- 
ment about what they should discuss 
when they get there. Management 
maintains that its ability to operate 
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its business efficiently requires that 
it reserve exclusive control over the 
right to determine such matters as 
production and sales policies. Labor 
is inclined to seek a greater voice in 
these areas on the ground that the 
security of union members depends 
on how the business is run. 


SHARING IN MANAGEMENT 


Management’s conviction that it 
must guard its “prerogatives” against 
union invasion has touched off an in- 
creasingly acute battle over the es- 
tablishment of boundaries for collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Labor wants no fences around 
the bargaining table; industry feels its 
“right to manage” will be destroyed 
if all company decisions become sub- 
ject to joint determination. 

Inter-union rivalries and failure of 
union leaders to educate their mem- 
bers to a realistic appraisal of their 
employers’ economic potentialities 
are further sources of grief. Where 
factionalism is strong, union officials 
are especially likely to feel they must 
bring home the bacon every year or 
be replaced by some mpre demagogic 
rival. 

On the employer side there is often 
an inclination to sit through session 
after session, saying “no” on all 
points and feeling that the require- 
ments of bargaining are being met so 
long as the sessions continue. Like 
the boy who cried “wolf,” some em- 
ployers who have over-used the “no” 


? 
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technique find it is impossible to 
win belief when they have to say 
“no” and mean it. 

Overshadowing the factors that 
have been mentioned—yet in many 
ways a compound of all of them—is 
the fact that our current strike 
threats in the basic industries stem 
not from any specific breakdown of 
collective bargaining but trom the 
fact that wages for millions of work- 
ers in scores of industries have come 
to be fixed through the establishment 
of a wage “pattern” in one key indus- 
try. A break-through by labor in any 
of the “Big Four”—coal, steel, auto- 
mobiles or electrical manufacturing 
—affects contract standards in all 
sections of our economy. It also has 
repercussions on the whole level of 
prices and industrial activity. 

The net effect of this situation is 
that a single big company and a sin- 
gle big union are able to call the 
economic tune to which all America 
must dance. This is a titanic re- 
sponsibility and there is an under- 
standable reluctance on the part of 
most large corporations to assume the 
role of front-runner. The same hesi- 
tancy affects unions. None is anxious 
to be the first to authorize a compro- 
mise that may invite denunciation 
from the rest of organized labor. 

While the economic giants are 
sparring, thousands of smaller com- 
panies find themselves barred from 
any real bargaining. A strike to 
force aceptance of a new contract 
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pattern will shut them down, even 
though their own relations with the 
union may be altogether friendly. 
Unfair as such tactics may appear, 
they are a by-product of the bigness 
of our economy and the now firmly 
established practice of expecting 
whole industries to adhere to a single 
set of basic labor standards. 


Wuart Can BE Dons? 


Confronted with this array of strike 
causes, we must look for solutions at 
two levels—one is an improvement 
in day-to-day plant relations, a bal- 
ance in wage policy together with an 
improvement in collective bargain- 
ing procedure, and the other is a 
Government program for protecting 
the national welfare against crippling 
strikes that stem primarily from in- 
ability to agree on wage patterns. 

It is at the plant level that we must 
seek the key to greater trust and con- 
fidence betwen employers and un- 
ions. A pioneer survey by the Na- 
tional Planning Association, still in 
process, has indicated some of the 
elements that make for a successful 
plant relationship characterized by 
mutual trust and cooperation. In five 
companies with outstanding records 
of labor harmony, the association 
found these factors universally pres- 
ent: 

Full acceptance by management of 
collective bargaining and of the 
union as an institution. (This was 
generally accompanied by a belief on 
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management’s part that a strong 
union was an asset.) 

Recognition by the union that the 
success of the business was indispens- 
able to the welfare of its members. 
(Hand in hand with this went full 
acceptance by the union of private 
ownership and operation.) 

Existence of a strong responsible 
and democratic union. 

Avoidance by the company of any 
effort to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of the union or to alienate the 
workers’ allegiance to the union. 

A “problem-centered” approach 
to negotiations, with both sides 
spending more time on solving con- 
crete problems than on arguing about 
“prerogatives” or abstract principles. 

Prompt settlement of grievances 
through a flexible procedure. 

Widespread union - management 
consultation and a highly developed 
system for sharing information, with 
the union used as a two-way channel 
for communication between employer 
and employe. 

Mutual trust and confidence is 
both the fruit of this kind of relation- 
ship and the thread that holds it to- 
gether. Virtually all the specific de- 
vices that have proved helpful in im- 
proving local relations between 


employers and unions are predicated 
on this intangible but all-important 
ingredient. 

It is not enough for the “big boss” 
on one side and the union president 
on the other to get along well to- 
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gether. Failure to infuse shop stew- 
ards and foremen with either the de- 
sire or the technical ability to devise 
workable solutions for plant prob- 
lems is a frequent cause of explosive 
disputes in plants where industry and 
labor pride themselves on amicable 
relations at the top level. 


Justice For ALL 


Substituting science for emotion 
in the determination of wages in- 
volves a much fuller exploration than 
has been undertaken thus far of the 
interrelation of the four “p’s” of our 
economy—pay, prices, profits and 
productivity. The corkscrew twists 
in economic argument that have con- 
fused the bargaining table will have 
to yield to consistent positions 
rooted in a full knowledge by both 
sides and by the public of all the ele- 
ments that will guarantee justice to 
workers, investors and consumers. 

The same considerations apply to 
industrial programs providing retire- 
ment and welfare benefits. Had in- 
dustry joined with labor in support- 
ing a reasonably adequate Federal 
Social Security system, it is doubtful 
that unions could have generated ef- 
fective pressure for supplementary 
systems in industry. Because the 
governmental program has been so 
meager, workers in coal, clothing 
manufacture, trucking, stevedoring 
and many other trades have won em- 
ployer agreement to pay all the costs 
of industrial welfare benefits. Un- 
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ions in other fields will not give up 
until they have obtained similar 
benefits at their employers’ expense. 

The big problem ahead is to inte- 
grate the public and private systems 
on a basis that will assure needed 
protection without putting too heavy 
a burden on industry or the consum- 
ers. The tribulations of the United 
Mine Workers Welfare Fund under- 
score the need for establishing indus- 
trial social security on a sufficiently 
solid financial base to prevent the 
disillusionment and hardship that 
comes with insolvency. These are 
problems that call for joint study in 
an atmosphere free from partisanship 
or histrionics. 

Many of the deficiencies in collec- 
tive bargaining procedure can be ex- 
pected to iron themselves out as labor 
and management find more scientific 
bases for arriving at agreement and 
thus minimize their suspicion of one 
another.- In the meantime, skilled 
mediators can make substantial con- 
tributions toward speeding up the 
process of agreement. 

New York has been particularly 
fortunate in having men and women 
of remarkable sensitivity and ingenu- 
ity to carry forward this difficult task. 
All three directors of the City Labor 
Relations Division—Edward C. Ma- 
guire, Theodore W. Kheel and Joseph 
E. O’Grady—have been superbly en- 
dowed for effective mediation. 
Mayor O’Dwyer, Arthur S. Meyer, 
chairman of the State Mediation 
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Board, and Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, 
former regional director of the War 
Manpower Commission, also share 
this rare ability. 

People like these are often able to 
infuse a lasting friendliness into the 
relations of employers and unions 
who have been kept apart by misun- 
derstanding and distrust, more than 
by any basic incompatibility of view- 
point. When mediation fails, there 
is a readiness in many industries to 
allow an arbitrator to make the final 
decision without recourse to strikes 
or lockouts. 


GOVERNMENT'S PART 


The big problem that needs legis- 
lative solution is what Government 
can or should do to safeguard the 
public interest where no wage pat- 
tern has been set and strikes threaten 
disaster for large sections of our 
economy. Despite the violence of the 
surface conflict between labor and 
industry over changes in the Taft- 
Hartley Law, the Congressional de- 
bate finally indicated that the handl- 
ing of emergency strikes was the only 
really crucial area of disagreement. 

Everyone agrees—for the record— 
that Government intervention should 
be held to the minimum necessary to 
protect the public. Unless the na- 
tional health or safety is imperiled, it 
is better to let industry and unions 
slug it out than have Government tell 
both what to do. Unfortunately, 


there is more than a little sophistry 
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in the protestations of both sides that 
they want Government to keep hands 
off. 

Labor, for all its professed dislike 
of Government intervention, often 
sends out an SOS for Government 
action when it finds itself faced with 
an apparently unshatterable wall of 
industry resistance. Industry’s rec- 
ord is little different. The Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, which derived its major sup- 
port from business men who make a 
cult of complaining about Govern- 
ment meddling, is the “farthest 
north” of all Federal legislation in 
limiting the freedom of labor and 
management to work out their own 
problems. 

The development of a sound na- 
tional labor policy calls for abandon- 
ment of the use of Government as a 
crutch or club and confining of its 
intervention to genuine emergencies. 

When such an emergency arises, 
there are three main ways in which 
the Government might proceed. It 
might clamp down on labor by issu- 
ing injunctions; it might clamp down 
on management by confiscating its 
plant; or it might suggest a reason- 
able basis for settling the dispute 
through a fact-finding panel of the 
type utilized in steel. None of these 
methods is faultless, but the fact-find- 
ing method has far fewer faults than 
either of the other two. 

What seems desirable is legislation 
empowering the President to call on 
both sides in crucial disputes to 
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maintain the status quo for sixty 
days, during which the fact-finders 
would formulate their recommenda- 
tions and submit them to the parties 
for collective bargaining. As a spur 
to bargaining at all stages of the 
fact-finding process, the panels 
should be clothed with legal author- 
ity to mediate instead of relying ex- 
clusively on the quasi-judicial func- 
tion of making recommendations. 

If either side refused to go along 
with the sixty-day truce period re- 
quested by the President, it would be 
within his power to obtain an injunc- 
tion requiring such delay. However, 
the final recommendations of the 
fact-finders would not be legally 
binding. Either side would be free to 
reject them after a genuine effort had 
been made in collective bargaining 
to work out an agreement based on 
the board’s report. The pressure of 
public opinion would be the sole 
avenue of enforcement. 

With such a procedure established 
by law—and not by unilateral action 
of the President, as in steel—the like- 
lihood that a Presidential board’s 
report would be cast aside by either 
side would be greatly reduced. If it 
were, and a crisis resulted, the Presi- 
dent would have to seek specific 
emergency legislation from Congress. 
To attempt to work out a blanket 
formula for dealing with such cases 
in advance would introduce a totali- 
tarian last step into the collective bar- 
gaining process that would defeat, 
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rather than assist, the process of 
peaceful settlement without Govern- 
ment dictation. 

It is incontestable that investing 
Presidential fact-finders with author- 
ity to make recommendations on 
wages and other key issues is itself 
an impediment to free bargaining. 
So long as one party or the other 
feels it can get a better deal from a 
panel than it can through direct ne- 
gotiations, the bargaining process is 
bound to suffer. On the other hand, 
experience under the Taft-Hartley 
Act has indicated clearly the futility 
of fact-finding when it is unaccom- 
panied by the power to make recom- 
mendations. The eighty-day injunc- 
tion . period established under the 
present law is simply a period of 
stalling on both sides, at the end of 
which neither side is nearer a solu- 
tion than before. 


Comrnenize Economy 


A more compelling consideration 
is that, whether we like it or not, 
wage levels are being determined on 
a pattern basis that reaches into all 
corners of our economy. In a sense, 
we are developing a controlled econ- 
omy with control vested in a rela- 
tively small group of industrial and 
labor leaders. Under these circum- 
stances, a strong affirmative case can 
be put forward for transferring the 
decision on such matters to a panel 
appointed by the man chosen by all 
the people as their Chief Executive. 
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Unions with bleak memories of 
judicial persecution in the days when 
courts were open allies of employers 
in smashing unions are opposed to 
any formula that involves the use of 
injunctions. As an alternative, they 
have given their blessing to Federal 
seizure of strike-beset industries. To 
the extent that such a plan would in- 
volve direct Federal negotiation of 
new labor contracts, it would wipe 
out all pretense of free collective bar- 
gaining. The fact-finding method, 
coupled with mediation, is not only 
more equitable on its face but offers 
much greater assurance of independ- 
ence for both sides. 

Leaving enforcement up to public 
opinion provides a safeguard against 
unfairness by the fact-finders. If the 
recommendations are patently unjust 
to one side or the other, the good 
sense of the American people can be 
trusted to reject them. 

‘The proposals made here are ad- 
vanced with full awareness that there 
is no foolproof formula for achieving 
the industrial peace we need if we 
are going to keep lifting our own 
standards and fulfill the obligations 
we have undertaken to the rest of the 
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world. There will always be men 
like John L. Lewis and Sewell Avery 
around to upset any plan that is de- 
vised. 

The only dependable solutions will 
be those hammered out through di- 
rect relations between management 
and labor. New Dealers and Old 
Dealers will have to find an economic 
meeting ground based on common 
devotion to the principles of freedom. 
Any new legislative remedies will 
draw their effect from the spirit in 
which the law is born; if either labor 
or management has reason to feel it 
was pushed through in a punitive 
mood, then it will fail. The debate 
over Taft-Hartley repeal has made 
that plain. At the same time it has 
shown that there is no impassable 
gulf between labor and industry on 
the substance of a new law. 

The outlook for the future need not 
be bleak. There are more people on 
both sides who want peace than want 
war. If both spent less time ringing 
the Liberty Bell and more trying to 
get acquainted, the road to free col- 
lective bargaining might soon be- 
come a well-defined highway. 


“In this Republic we recognize in every citizen the inalienable right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. But where are joy and gladness 
in a life clouded with discrimination, legal restrictions and all the taboos 
and hatreds of racial injustice? For millions of people Jim Crow has made 


a mockery of happiness.”—Archbishop Robert E. Lucey. 
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Into the Church Through Art 


CLARE SHERIDAN 


Reprinted from LiturcicaL Arts* 


OW difficult it is io write about 
oneself; but Father Senan of the 
famous Capuchin Annual has advised 
me to do so, and the Benedictine 
Nuns of Kylemore Abbey in Conne- 
marre have almost commanded me. 

Ever since the 1914 war when I 
was widowed, I have earned my liv- 
ing as a sculptor. It may be remem- 
bered in the United States that I em- 
barked on a lecture tour in 1921 as a 
result of having modeled the heads of 
Lenin and Trotzky and others in 
the Kremlin. 

It was a great scoop, if an unpopu- 
lar one. To me it was a great adven- 
ture but it labeled me Bolshevik. My 
cousin Winston, whom [I love as a 
brother, was furious with me at the 
time. When in 1944 I modeled his 
immortal head at 10 Downing Street, 
we had pleasure in teasing one an- 
other about our individual Russian 
bogies (and I still maintain that 
Lenin was a greater personality than 
Stalin). 

The second world war broke liter- 
ally over my head, when I was living 
in broken-hearted seclusion in my 





home, at Brede in Sussex. I had just 
lost my son, who was my 1915 war 
baby born six days before his father 
was killed. When I had recovered 
from this staggering blow in 1937, I 
began to devote my art to religious 
subjects. This form of sculpture was 
in a way a substitute for prayer, a 
substitute too for tears. 

In creating images of our Lady 
with the divine Child, my Catholic de- 
votion dating back to my school-days 
at the Convent of the Assumption in 
Paris was renewed in me. I had 
wanted to become a Catholic when I 
was sixteen, but parental opposition 
and, later, the lures of the world in- 
terposed. My resolve was shelved. 
The time seemed now to have come. 
I was in that spiritually battered state 
when one turns to religion. Strangely 
enough my beloved son died in 
France and received Catholic burial. 
Was not this a divine reminder of 
my early resolve? 

Before I could fulfill this plan, the 
battle of Britain was raging. Planes 
were bursting in the sky scattering 
their parts over my garden. Para- 


1The mothers of Winston Churchill, Clare Sheridan and Shane Leslie were the 


three famous Jerome sisters of New York. 





*7 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., May, 1949. 
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chutists swayed slowly down and 
were taken prisoner by the local po- 
licemen. A plane dived out of a cloud 
and shot a baby in its mother’s arms 
in our village street. The crippled 
bombers unloaded their remaining 
bombs as they neared the coast. The 
countryside was pock-marked. Cot- 
tages collapsed like houses of cards. 
An Elizabethan farmhouse shivered 
and crumbled. Death was so close and 
I had so recently longed for death, 
not merely as an escape from intol- 
erable loneliness or because my life 
had lost its objective, but because I 
longed for reunion. It is one thing, 
however, to turn your face to the wall 
and fade out, another to be blasted 
out of your body—I suddenly didn’t 
want to die, not that way! I realized 
too that if I died that way, which 
might happen any moment, I would 
die a non-Catholic. Rather a perturb- 
ing thought. 


PRESENT AT MAss 


When the military authorities 
requisitioned my house, I was ob- 
liged to relegate myself to a cottage 
in the park. But the old fourteenth- 
century house had a chapel which I 
had restored, and when there were 
any Catholics in the billeted unit, 
their padre celebrated the mass in 
that chapel and I was permitted to 
be present. Mass had not been heard 
within those walls since the Refor- 
mation. 

The soldiers, of course, took for 
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granted that I was one of them. It 
was a new sensation to me, to be- 
long to a community. I found it com- 
forting and soothing, my fear was 
lest they should discover that I was 
a sham. The padres knew the truth 
and were sure I was a potential 
Catholic, but I began to feel it was 
intolerable to be an outsider. But it 
is not all that easy to be accepted into 
the Church. I made several efforts 
and met very little encouragement. 
Other converts with whom I have 
compared notes have told me of the 
same experience. I decided to wait, 
therefore, until the end of the war 
and then to make my way either to 
{reland or to Italy, where it would 
be easier. It was rather like making 
a pact with God: If I survive, I 
sas 

As regards my work, it was no 
longer possible to reproduce in 
bronze, metal being unprocurable, or 
in terra-cotta, for coal was not avail- 
able for my furnace, but as the urge 
would not be denied, I began to carve 
trees. The soldiers would cut down 
the dead ones that I designated and 
carry them into my improvised 
studio. 

My first statue was carved from 
an oak tree. I had visualized our 
Lady and Child as a memorial to 
my son. The parish church had been 
without a statue in the lady chapel 
since the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
And because it is Anglo-Catholic 
(that new church movement that is 
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sweeping England) they welcomed 
the bringing back of our Lady into 
her original setting. 

I desired that my statue should 
have a wider interpretation than a 
mere memorial. I hoped it would do 
for others what our Lady had done 
for me. My ambition was immense. 
Adoration, consolation, love and 
hope were among the qualities I 
dreamed of expressing, and in the at- 
titude of the divine mother, her con- 
sciousness of the divinity of her son. 
All this and more, out of a tree. But 
a tree is life. It lives even if it is dead, 
and that too is symbolical. Wood is 
not cold like stone or hard like 
marble. From out of a tree, from 
out of that sacred emblem of the 
cross I would bring forth the soul of 
love translated into maternal form 
through my heart’s sorrow. 


COMPLETES STATUE 


Before my chisel received its first 
mallet blow, I knelt and with my 
forehead pressed against the rugged 
trunk invoked divine help. It is no 
mean work for a woman; I prayed 
for strength to persist hour after 
hour, day after day, wielding a two- 
pound mallet and stopping only when 
strength ebbed or the chisels blunted. 
When after some months, the figure 
had begun to emerge, I found I had 
reached the tree’s heart. It was moist 
and full of sap. A purple patch of 
circling lines revealed its age. It 
seemed as if my tree were weeping, 
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bleeding at the heart—the heart of 
Mary bleeding. Eight months from 
the time I started, six soldiers of a 
Canadian regiment carried the ten- 
foot statue up to the village church. 
My cousin Shane Leslie, the poet, 
who was at the unveiling ceremony, 
wrote of it to a friend: “The figure 
is really awesome in its beauty, and 
resembles one of the gothic figures 
at Chartres.” Chartres! The church 
I love best in the world after Assisi. 
Chartres, the casket wherein is stored 
the exquisite fragrance of mystic 
Christianity. If Shane Leslie is right 
—and through his Catholicism, his 
asceticism and erudition, he is well 
fitted to be a judge—if Shane is 
right, a fraction of that same frag- 
rance is incorporated in the symbolic 
figure of our Lady of Brede. In the 
gothic spirit, I carved my statues for 
certain defined settings—and so, en- 
visaging my eventual return to Brede 
Place, -I conceived in oak the Risen 
Lord to enshrine above the old stone 
altar. I believe I have achieved in 
dense material the nearest effect pos- 
sible to levitation. The shoulders are 
bare, He is freeing Himself from the 
wrappings of the tomb. The divine 
Head is raised in triumph, the face 
expresses inner serenity and compas- 
sion. For the sake of symbolism, He 
is crowned with a great circle of 
thorns, but transmuted into a halo. 
From Battle Abbey (that famous 
memorial to his victory built by Wil- 
liam of Normandy in 1066) two great 
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trees were forthcoming. One evolved 
into our Lady of the Immaculate Con- 
ception—my most beloved theme. 
How Catholic is the refrain: “Blessed 
is the fruit of thy womb,” and in- 
deed it is a blessed time for a mother, 
before sorrow comes. The other tree, 
another great Sussex oak, is yet un- 
finished. It weighed a ton and was 
shipped to Ireland with my furniture 
at that tragic time when the ancestral 
home had to be sold, owing to war- 
taxation. But I had time before I left 
to carve a crucifix from a three- 
branched cherry-tree. It is seldom 
that a tree has evenly balanced 
branches; this one, standing dead 
and as if predestined, in the midst 
of a flowering spring orchard, was 
cut down and delivered to me as re- 
quested, with all its branches, two of 
which form the upward extended 
arms. The third, cut short, forms the 
forward hanging head. I learned 
more about Christ through carving 
that tree than from all the teachings 
of the New Testament. When day- 
light faded and the firelight flickered, 
it seemed as if Our Lord came to life. 
Wearily I downed my tools and He 
spoke to me. I told Him many things 
from my heart. 

How often did I not have to inter- 
rupt work to dive hurriedly under 
the steel shelter that stood in the 
corner of the room. It was a present 
from Winston because he said I was 
in the front line! When toward the 
end of the war the “Doodle-Bombs” 
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became a new kind of horror, the 
steel shelter was a God-send. 

I had long since found comfort 
in the realization that my son was 
safe. {t had become easy, actually 
easy to say “Thy will be done!” We 
had been spared, I felt, much anguish 
and torture. At times I searched the 
face of Our Lord crucified and read 
there His despair over the failure of 
His message of peace. Was not hu- 
manity crucifying Him anew? Today 
that crucifix hangs in a church in 
Galway, awaiting its eventual place 
in the cathedral to be. Great is my 
emotion when I see people kneeling 
in prayer before it, and when the 
Bishop at the unveiling ceremony 
kissed the divine feet, the feet that I 
had carved. 


InstRuCTED AT AsSISI 

Today I am living in Galway, as 
a Catholic sculptor with the Church 
for my patron, as in the days of the 
renaissance. How I came to select 
Galway is too long to tell, but how I 
was received at last into the Church 
is almost too good to be withheld. It 
happened a year after the war ended 
when I was able to get to Italy. In 
a spirit of pilgrimage I arrived one 
hot August evening at Assisi. The 
night of my arrival, tired as I was 
(after ten hours in an overcrowded 
motor-bus which broke down three 
times on the journey from Florence) 
I went to the Basilica of San Fran- 
cesco, and down into the dark crypt 
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where the beloved Saint’s tomb is 
floodlit. There I knelt and confided 
to him the reason for my coming. 
The next morning I was out early 
climbing up the steep cobblestone 
street before the heat of the day. I 
asked a man who was going my way 
if he could direct me to the Church 
of Santa Chiara. He answered my 
broken Italian in fluent French and 
offered to accompany me. I had ad- 
dressed myself to the one person in 
Assisi who could assist me. This re- 
tired Swiss hotelkeeper proved to be 
one of those many saints who never 
will be canonized! Every morning at 
six he served mass in the crypt be- 
fore the tomb of Saint Francis. Good- 
ness and brotherhood shone in his 
face. As we chatted along the way 
I satisfied his curiosity (or whetted 
it) by telling him I had come from 
England to become a Catholic. The 
little man bubbled with excitement 
and emotion. “The Bishop must be 
informed,” he said, and a friar who 
spoke French must be found to un- 
dertake my instruction. I said I had 
been educated in a convent. The 
Bishop, he thought, “should be in- 
formed.” I pointed out that I had 
only a limit of time because my gov- 
ernment imposed a limit of money. 
Of that, too, the Bishop would be 
informed. With his cooperation I left 
the hotel and was more suitably in- 
stalled in a convent. My bedroom had 
a balcony overlooking a garden of 
oleanders facing the Basilica. So close 
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was it that when the great bells 
pealed, the furniture trembled. 

Every evening I met by appoint- 
ment the Franciscan friar who spoke 
French, who led me to the cloister 
where we sat on a fallen column, the 
while I listened. The unforgettable 
beauty of these days, the magic of 
Assisi, still impregnated with the 
spirit of the beloved saint! My soul 
was in an almost perpetual state of 
ecstacy. 


REcEIVED INTO THE CHURCH 


It was my fourth day in Assisi 
when my Swiss friend suggested I 
might like to go to midnight mass 
at San Damiano “because tomorrow 
is August 12 the feast of Saint Clare.” 
I had no idea that Saint Clare’s feast 
was on the twelfth. A great day for 
Assisi. I blessed my luck that I had 
arrived at such a time. It was a hot 
breathless night, the road little more 
than a rough track down the steep 
hill between the olive groves. Cypress 
trees like black spears pierced the 
starlit sky. A wayside fresco behind 
a dusty pane of glass was lit by a 
feeble flame. The Church of San 
Damiano packed! Candles, lots and 
lots of candles flickering, a back- 
ground of frescoes, blackened by age. 
Monks chanting where once Clare 
and her sisters had sung. This was 
the Church that Saint Francis rebuilt 
with his own hands. Here hung the 
crucifix which spoke to him: “Restore 


my Church.” I stood in the courtyard 
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gazing through the wide open doors 
enraptured. When I retraced my 
steps that night through the silent, 
sleeping, moonlit town, little did I 
know that that very day I would 
be a Catholic. At the convent a mes- 
sage informed me that the Vicario of 
the Cathedral of San Rufino would 
like to see me at nine A.M. From the 
Vicario I learned that Bishop Pronti 
would receive me into the Church 
at five o’clock in the evening. 

San Rufino dates back to the 
twelfth century, a magnificent speci- 
men of romanesque architecture. It 
was here that Francis and Clare were 
both christened. An unbelievably 
beautiful setting for this greatest of 
all events in my life. 

The side chapel of the holy sacra- 
ment had been prepared, and when 
the Bishop arrived the doors were 
closed to the public. The only wit- 
nesses were my Swiss friend, his 
Ttalian wife and an American couple 
who had lived many years in Assisi. 
I said my responses in clear Italian, 
understanding every word. To the 
Bishop I was just a “Signora Inglesi” 
who had come from England to be- 
come a Catholic. He did not know 
my name. 

I had, however, to sign a docu- 
ment of some sort, and then he ex- 
claimed in surprise: “You are named 
Clare? But this is the feast of Saint 
Clare!” But yes! And that was the 
miracle. Unknown, unplanned, unex- 


pectedly, on the fifth day of my ar- 
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rival, on the feast of Saint Clare, I, 
Clare, was baptized in that same 
church where Saint Clare too was 
baptized. 

On my return to England, I broke 
my journey at Geneva to spend the 
day with Winston who had been lent 
a villa by the Swiss Government and 
was painting pictures of the lake. He 
received me with open arms, all 
smiles. 

“T know what you've: been up to 
this time.” 

How could he know? No one 
knew; at Assisi I was unknown. But 
after my departure it seemed some- 
one (perhaps the Americans?) had 
explained my identity. Vatican radio 
had broadcast the news: “Cousin of 
Winston Churchill a Catholic con- 
vert! etc.” (Too good to be kept 
quiet!) I was confused, speechless, 
and Winston amused by my embar- 
rassment proceeded to hold forth at 
the luncheon table, to the assembled 
party, upon his appreciation of the 
Catholic Church, which he said: 
“stands today for the dignity and 
freedom of the individual, as opposed 
to totalitarianism.” 

He had been received in audience 
several times by the Pope, with whom 
he was on the friendliest terms. They 
had discussed all the main issues 
of the day and were in total agree- 
ment. I had, in Winston’s view, 
aligned myself at last!—on the right 
side. A long trek from the days of 
Lenin in the Kremlin. 
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The Institutional Apostolate 
Tue Rev. JoHN Fitzsimons, M.A. 


Reprinted from 
—— the Christianizing in- 


fluence which every Christian 
must exercise on people, there is a 
further work which they cannot neg- 
lect, namely a steady effort to Chris- 
tianize all the various social organ- 
isms which make up society. So there 
are two arms to the apostolate. The 
first is a personal apostolate, the sec- 
ond is a social apostolate, i.e., the 
Christianization of social institutions. 
Perhaps I cannot do better at the out- 
set, in order to indicate the theme 
which I intend to develop, than to 
quote from the now famous pastoral 
letter of Cardinal Suhard, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, of Lent 1947. He 
writes: 

At the present time our movements 
of Catholic Action, while being ever 
concerned with the impact of their 
personal witness to the Faith, under- 
stand more and more the indispensable 
link between their apostolate and con- 
crete acts of the charity of Christ 
towards building a better world. When 
religious vitality is in retreat in society, 
religious life takes refuge in acts of 
devotion; on the other hand, when re- 
ligious vitality is strong and is progress- 
ing, religious life overflows from devo- 
tional life into all the activities of a 
Christian, even those which seem the 
most secular. 

The Cardinal goes on to speak of 
the work of Catholic Action as “an 
incarnation in reality,” i.e. the spirit 


Curistus Rex* 


of the Gospel must be incarnated in 
all the works of man. It is this point 
which I propose to elaborate first. 


The Word was made Flesh. So the 
Church is not a collection of souls, 
even an organic association of souls. 
It is the incarnation of Christ in the 
history and in the geography of the 
world. It is a Body which through 
time and space develops, changes and 
grows. This development does not 
break nor affect the continuity of the 
Church, it merely provides different 
moments in the process of becoming. 
Its growth and its vicissitudes, pre- 
cisely because they are living and 
organic, are to some extent unpre- 
dictable, depending on history and 
on human events. But its end or term 
is fixed—it is the Total Christ, the 
pleroma. As Cardinal Suhard writes: 

It can easily be seen that these suc- 
cessive new expressions of the Church, 
far from weakening it, actually 
strengthen it. Civilizations as they come 
and go do not exhaust the Church’s 
power, just as the multiplication of in- 
dividuals does not exhaust the human 
species. Each new society and each new 
social form in which the Church in- 
carnates itself contributes to building 
up the Total Christ. The Body needs 
the Head, but the Head has need of the 
Body. As Pope Pius XII says in the 
encyclical on the Mystical Body: It is 
certain, surprising though it may seem, 
that Christ requires His members .. . 


* 19 Maylor St., Cork, Eire, July, 1948 
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our Saviour wants to be helped by the 
members of His Mystical Body in carry- 
ing out the work of Redemption. From 
this comes the important conclusion 
with regard to the relations of the 
Church and the world, and the position 
of Christians in the world—the world 
has need of the Church for its life, the 
Church has need of the world in order 
to grow and to complete itself. 


CuurcH Must Grow 


So the Church, through its mem- 
bers, must grow through the ages, 
until it includes the whole of human- 
ity, with all the different ideas and 
cultures, societies and _ institutions 
which make up the human race at any 
given time. The ultimate end of the 
Church is the Parousia, the eschato- 
logical triumph of Christ, alpha and 
omega, the beginning and the end. 
The Church is ever moving towards 
“perfect manhood, that maturity 
which is proportioned to the com- 
pleted growth of Christ.” The Church 
in her invisible reality is unchange- 
able. and unchanging, but from age 
to age the Church in her visible real- 
ity changes. She is plunged in the 
world in order that she may sanctify 
it, and sanctify not merely men but 
all the social and cultural forms that 
men make for themselves, those insti- 
tutions which are as it were the re- 
flection and prolongation of mankind. 

Here we must admit a sad fact. We 
must admit quite frankly that, despite 
the prestige of Pope and clergy, de- 
spite the millions of the faithful who 
with more or less fervor live Catholic 
doctrine and the sacramental life, Ca- 
tholicism does not lead the world. In 
fact, the whole of our industrial civil- 
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ization, all the institutions of the 
modern world, political, social and 
economic, have come into being de- 
void of Christian inspiration. The 
conquest and taming of nature by the 
technical revolution, the growth in 
power of the masses, the ideas which 
inspire them, all of these are develop- 
ing apart from and outside of the 
body of Christian thought, even 
though they have borrowed much 
from Christianity. Indeed, they are, 
all of them, impregnated with a deep 
Christian atavism. Your liberal, your 
radical, your communist, your au- 
thoritarian, your individualist — 
whatever there is of good in what 
they believe is to be found in its 
right proportion and true context in 
Christianity. Cardinal Newman had 
noted how they had a part of Chris- 
tian truth when he wrote of the liberal 
thinkers of his day: 
Ye have caught some echoes of its 
lore, 
As heralded among the joyous 
hoirs; 
Ye heard it speak of peace, chas- 
tised desires, 
Good will and mercy—and ye heard 
no more, 


But as for zeal and quick-eyed 

sanctity, 

And the dread depths of grace, ye 

pass them by. 

It is in this world that we must con- 
sider the apostolate of the laity, in 
the concrete reality of today. For 
there is no such thing as an indivi- 
dual Catholic, an isolated Christian. 
Every Catholic is a member of the 
Church, a member of Christ incar- 
nate in the world of the here and now. 
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The Church of 1948 is the same in its 
perfection as it was when it came 
forth as the Spouse of Christ from 
His side on the Cross; but the Church 
in its visible reality is not the same 
now as it was a hundred years ago, 
still less as it was five hundred years 
ago. And the Christian is a member 
of the Church now. If you like, he is 
a member of the True Vine which, 
after a winter of affliction in the cen- 
turies that have passed, is about to 
experience a new spring, a new flow- 
ering and an abundant growth. 

In a few brief lines one may per- 
haps indicate the vicissitudes, the 
mysteries of Christ, as the Church has 
lived them in these last centuries. At 
the heart of the humanism of the 
Renaissance was a denial of the In- 
carnation. Instead of the perfection 
of man being found in his incorpora- 
tion in the God-Man, man himself was 
put at the center of things. From being 
Christocentric, ideas and life became 
anthropocentric. Man, sufficient in 
himself and unto himself, man an 
end in himself. This was a process 
which would go on up to the point 
where a _ nineteenth century poet 
would cry out: Glory be to man in 
the highest, for he is the master of 
things! The Reformation which fol- 
lowed drove the Church, her seamless 
robe divided, back in on herself, 
weakened and all but prostrated by 
the defection of so many peoples. For 
over 300 years the Church had to 
suffer many indignities, of which the 
greatest and the last was the relations 
between the Pope and the emperor 
Napoleon. During this period our 
modern industrial civilization came 
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into being and grew to its fullness, 
and this at a time when religion was 
more and more banished from the life 
of man. 


Post-CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Religion came to be looked on as a 
private matter, and one moreover 
which concerned only acts of wor- 
ship. Religion became just a Sunday 
visitor. In a word, religious vitality 
was in full retreat, and religious life 
took refuge in acts of worship. It 
was taken as normal that a man 
should pray on his knees on Sunday, 
and prey on his neighbors for the rest 
of the week. The unhappy fact that 
we cannot escape is that our society, 
with all its institutions, social, eco- 
nomic, political and cultural is large- 
ly devoid of Christian inspiration, 
and that we live in a world that is 
post-Christian. 

This post-Christian society is a 
much more desolate and discourag- 
ing spectacle than was the pre-Chris- 
tian world that faced the first Apos- 
tles. Fr. Farrell, O.P., writes in The 
Thomist for April, 1947: 

As the eyes of the twentieth century 
apostle scan these horizons, he cannot 
but find them more humanly hopeless 
than were the horizons that stretched 
before the eager, always impatient, eyes 
of Peter. The twentieth century apostle 
has a road which is much longer than 
the length of all the roads to Rome, he 
has much farther to go, because within 
his time men have gone much farther 
afield, and now it is such an intoler- 
able distance from man to man. 

Unhappily, the attitude of some 
Catholics (and from this one cannot 
altogether exclude some of the cler- 














gy) in the face of this situation is 
almost completely negative. They at- 
tack various things which are, after 
all, but symptoms of a very profound 
revolution in society. If a visitor from 
Mars were to read the majority of 
our Catholic press—and here I think 
particularly of the English-speaking 
world—he would be convinced that 
the twin evils of the world are Com- 
munism and Birth Control. If only 
we could lock up the Communists and 
suppress propaganda for contracep- 
tion, then the religious situation of 
the world would be satisfactory, be- 
cause the world would have been 
made safe for capitalism and large 
families. The only positive action in- 
dicated is rather in these terms: Pray, 
have confidence in God! 


Must Pray anp Work 


Of course we should pray. Certain- 
ly we should have confidence in God. 
But the existence of a First Cause 
does not suppress secondary causes, 
and does not dispense us from accom- 
panying our prayers with a positive 
effort to work for a Christian social 
order. Again, we take refuge in de- 
votions, even sterile forms of piety. 
The myopia of some Christians is due 
to a conservative spirit which in- 
stinctively chooses the established or- 
der, the comfortable status quo, un- 
der the guise of protecting and ensur- 
ing peace for religion, even when the 
established order has ceased to be 
anything more than organized injus- 
tice and a paralysis which is the har- 
binger of death. Such people con- 
fuse their Catholicism with a number 
of traditions, customs, institutions 
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and associations which now suffer 
from a hardening of the spiritual ar- 
teries, and which are mixed up with 
a variety of elements which are, to 
put it mildly, foreign to Christianity. 

Thank God, such people are not 
really representative of the Church 
of Christ. The unchanging reality of 
Christ living on in the world—the 
Church—possesses within itself the 
power of renewal, the springs of eter- 
nal youth. The story of what has hap- 
pened in the Church in the last hun- 
dred years is a story of preparation, 
of the building up of resources and 
of strength, in order to come to grips 
with a world that is disintegrating, a 
world which has need of charity, and 
of justice, and of grace. The date, ar- 
bitrary if you like, at which to place 
the beginning of this new fact of his- 
tory is the occasion of the definition 
of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception of Our Blessed Lady by 
Pope Pius IX. The previous ages, of 
Reformation, Rationalism and Revo- 
lution, had successively denied the 
dignity of Our Blessed Mother, they 
had denied the divinity of her Son, 
they had denied the need of a Saviour, 
they had denied the existence of ori- 
ginal sin. By this one act the Pope 
reasserted the humanity of Christ, 
the existence of original sin, the rela- 
tion of the second Eve to the second 
Adam, the possibility of all to be 
saved in and through her Son. Above 
all he asserted categorically that at a 
point in human history a woman was 
conceived, free from all stain of sin, 
who was to give flesh of her flesh and 
bone of her bone in order that God 
might enter history, in order that the 
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Word might become Flesh. This ac- 
tion on the part of Pope Pius IX was, 
I suggest, the turning point, even 
though he himself was later to be- 
come the voluntary prisoner of the 
Vatican. (One should not forget that 
1870 was the year of the Vatican 
Council.) 

Under Pope Leo XIII came the be- 
ginning of the intellectual revival. 
First, his re-establishment of the posi- 
tion of Thomistic philosophy, making 
the doctrine and the principles of the 
Angelic Doctor the official teaching 
of the Church. Then, his encourage- 
ment of the study of Sacred Scrip- 
ture in the encyclical letter Providen- 
tissimus Deus, an act which was the 
beginning of a great revival of Scrip- 
ture studies in the Church. His en- 
cyclical letter on the Holy Spirit, the 
forgotten Paraclete, the Soul of the 
Mystical Body. Finally, his great 
series of encyclical letters on the so- 
cial and political problems of the day, 
laying the foundations of that im- 
pressive body of modern Catholic so- 
cial teaching which is so important 
to us today. 

After Pope Leo came the saintly 
Pius X, and the period of spiritual 
renewal. First, with his insistence on 
the necessity of the laity participating 
in the Liturgy of the Church as their 
chief means of sanctification. Then 
followed the decree on Frequent Com- 
munion. Like the prophets of old, 
men would have need of the strength 
which comes of eating the bread from 
heaven. 

Practically the whole pontificate of 
the next Pope, Benedict XV, was oc- 
cupied with the problems of World 
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War I, with the attempts of the Holy 
Father to bring peace to a strife-torn 
world, attempts to a great extent frus- 
trated by the deliberate exclusion of 
any papal representative from the 
councils of the nations. But the crisis 
of mankind was approaching nearer. 
The war itself, and the various revo- 
lutions that accompanied and fol- 
lowed it, were all symptoms of some- 
thing much deeper, symptoms of a 
world revolution. 


THe Lay APOSTOLATE 


From the lonely watch-tower of the 
Vatican, Pope Pius XI, looking over 
time and space, foresaw the necessity 
of all Catholics to be prepared to con- 
tribute to the construction of a new 
world. So we find his pontificate 
dominated from beginning to end by 
one idea—the lay apostolate. He in- 
sisted always on this same idea. It 
would be true to say that never, since 
the time of the Crusades, has any 
Pope been so obsessed by one idea, 
speaking of it, writing of it, on every 
possible occasion. 

Gradually he became more and 
more explicit. The apostolate is not 
merely to concern itself with men as 
individuals but also it must take ac- 
count of all the social groupings that 
men bring into being, and which ex- 
ercise such a powerful influence over 
them. These groupings, or institu- 
tions, are inescapable. Man is born 
into one, the family, and is constant- 
ly passing from one to another. Each 
of them has its own particular influ- 
ence and its own particular value 
pattern. In all of them the apostolate 
is the link between the sptritual and 
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the temporal in the person of the lay 
apostle. At one and the same time he 
is a member of the Mystical Body and 
a member of numerous institutions. 
The two cannot be kept in separate 
compartments, both are necessary for 
the Total Christ. It is the lay mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body who have 
realized their apostolic duty who will 
bridge the gap, who will recapitulate 
all things in Christ. They will do it, 
and they alone can do it. 


LIKE BY LIKE 


This is the deep significance of the 
famous passage in the encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno about the aposto- 
late of like by like. It is not merely 
that a lawyer is to work to make 
Christians out of his fellow lawyers, 
and the factory worker out of his fel- 
low workers, but that the Catholic 
lawyer must work to Christianize the 
whole profession, the institution with 
all its habits, traditions, customs and 
philosophy, and the Catholic worker 
must labor to Christianize the eco- 
nomic system which is compounded 
of so many elements, trade unions, 
employers’ associations, trade cus- 
toms, factory regulations, the capital- 
ist ethos. All are to be recapitulated 
in Christ, all are material in the field 
of the apostolate. 

We may perhaps consider the apos- 
tolate in relation to the family, the 
economic system and the political sys- 
tem. All of these are environments 
which are made up of institutions or 
collections of social media which have 
within themselves centers of influence 
and activity. To put it another way, 
they are all institutions because they 
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are social solidarities that are or- 


ganized. 

The most fundamental of them all 
is the family. It would be generally 
agreed that in most countries today 
the family as an institution, i.e. the 
ideas governing what families should 
be, parent-child relationship, educa- 
tion, stability of the marriage bond, 
fertility and so on, is not Christian. 
In fact, in many cases the prevailing 
ideas and situations are opposed to 
the Natural Law as well as to tradi- 
tional Catholic teaching. Here is an 
institution which must be Christian- 
ized, and this is a work in which 
every type of apostle can join, the 
young worker, the student, the 
mother, the father. Their first preoc- 
cupation must be to make their own 
family a truly Christian community 
and society, and then to move on 
from there to seeing the family itself, 
their own family, as an apostolic unit 
in the neighborhood, determined to 
radiate its influence and to bring 
about a fundamental change, not 
merely in this or that family, but in 
the whole institutional character of 
families in the district, in the nation, 
in the world. 

The ramifications of this should be 
obvious—it will implicate the lawyer, 
the doctor, the journalist, the employ- 
er, the worker. They are involved not 
merely as family men but because 
there are so many elements in society 
which influence the institution of the 
family. One cannot enter into fur- 
ther detail here, but one may point 
out that a great deal of thinking and 
experimentation is called for. The 
objective of the incarnation of Christ 
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in the world is nothing less than the 
complete renewal of the world. We 
are not going to attain Christian fam- 
ily life by removing those things 
which exercise a baneful influence 
(though that in itself is very neces- 
sary), but only by constructing a 
twentieth century family life, a re- 
newal of that institution, guided by 
the principles of the Natural Law and 
Christian doctrine, but always in 
terms of the here and now, the con- 
crete reality. 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW 


In the institutions which make up 
the economic world and the world of 
politics, one of the chief tasks, as 
stated by Pope Pius XI in Quadragesi- 
mo Anno, is to restore the idea of the 
common good, which is the keystone 
of the Christian view of society. For 
various factional reasons, there is at 
present a marked reluctance to do 
this, either in the economic or in the 
political sphere. Most people are in- 
fected to some degree with the Rous- 
seauist idea of the general will, the 
anarchic view of democracy. In the 
economic sphere the error has lodged 
in both Capital and Labor camps. 
The capitalist manifests it in the ir- 
responsibility which is manifest in 
the limited corporation, and explicit 
and active in the great monopoly. 
You find it in the pernicious theory 
of supply and demand by which many 
parts of modern industry are oper- 
ated, artificial scarcity to restrict sup- 
ply, lying and deceitful advertising 
to increase demand. Social justice, 
though it is involved in every act of a 
corporation or business, does not ap- 
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pear on the supply and demand 
curves in the economic textbooks; so 
it does not enter into the industrial- 
ists’ calculations. As the founder of 
double-entry book-keeping said, Quod 
non est in libro non est in mundo. If 
it is not on the balance sheet, it does 
not exist. 

In politics there is the tacit assump- 
tion that a government is a union of 
wills, representing the will of the peo- 
ple, with an inter-play of forces and 
of interests. In the general mélée it 
is to be feared that the common good 
is often lost sight of, and legislation 
proceeds by way of compromise. Yet 
a sound political system demands that 
right reason should come before will, 
that any legislature should be con- 
sidered as a collection of prudent men 
who will be concerned for the com- 
mon good, rather than a highly sup- 
positious union of people’s wills. 

Reforms are no less urgently called 
for in the economic field, reforms of 
structure, revolutionary changes in 
the whole economic system which will 
break once and for all the machine 
slavery and the wage slavery of the 
worker. Radio talks, pamphlets, pious 
aspirations are not going to defeat 
Communism. The only answer to it 
is a just social order. In 1939 Pope 
Pius XII wrote in Sertum Laetitiae: 
“The fundamental point of the social 
question is this, that the goods cre- 
ated by God for all men should in the 
same way reach all, justice guiding 
and charity helping.” The Holy 
Father speaks of justice guiding. If 
a blast of justice, social and commu- 
tative, were let loose in the economic 
system today, it would devastate it. 
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Therein lies the task of the lay apos- 
tle: to let it loose, and then to build 
a just Christian social order. There 
will be no peace until there is justice, 
for peace is the work of justice. There 
will be no peace, there will be no 
Christian social order, until the goods 
given by God for all men are really 
and truly at the disposal of all men. 
In the foregoing no more has been 
done than to indicate a few of the in- 
stitutions, or groups of institutions, 
which are the field of the social apos- 
tolate. They are not left to the choice 
of the lay apostle, for him to decide 
whether he will concern himself with 
them or not. They are an essential 
part of his work, as the present Holy 
Father reminds us when he speaks of 
“the whole social fabric being as- 
sailed . . . by all the indifference 
and sluggish complacency of that 
great number of the children of God 
who are not alive to the dangers 
which threaten our civilization.” 
Yet, one must conclude on a note 
of optimism. Throughout the world 
there is an ever increasing number of 
Catholics who are awakening to their 
social responsibilities, to a realiza- 
tion of the need for a reform of insti- 
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tutions. The winter is over, the spring 
is come, the Spirit broods over the 
earth as He brooded over it at its 
creation. The Church, even though 
in some parts of the world it may have 
to sustain trials and sufferings, is 
moving towards one of its great 
epochs. If I may quote from Cardinal 
Newman in one of his prophetic in- 
sights: 

It is true, there have been seasons 
when, from the operation of external 
or internal causes, the Church has been 
thrown into what was almost a state of 
deliquium; but her wonderful revivals, 
while the world was triumphing over 
her, is a further evidence of the ab- 
sence of corruption in the system of 
doctrine and worship into which she 
has developed. . . . After violent exer- 
tion men are exhausted and fall asleep; 
they awake the same as before, re- 
freshed by the temporary cessation of 
their activity; and such has been the 
slumber and such the restoration of the 
Church. She pauses in her course, and 
almost suspends her functions; she rises 
again, and is herself once more; all 
things are in their place and ready for 
action. 

We are at that point now: all things 
are in their place and ready for 
action. 


Sanctity of Marriage 


“We can hardly help admitting that we live in an age of growing self-indul- 
gence, of hardening materialism and of falling moral standards. I would go so 
far as to say that some of the very principles on which the family and therefore 
the health of the nation is founded are in danger. 

“When we see around us the havoc which has been wrought, above all among 
children, by the breakup of homes we can have no doubt that divorce and sepa- 
ration are responsible for some of the darkest evil in our society today.”—Prin- 


cess Elizabeth to the Mothers Union, London, Oct. 18, 1949. 








Responsibility of Citizenship 


CIP CorrespONDENCE* 


T IS always said that there is no 
right without a corresponding 
duty. In the campaigns and propa- 
ganda of politics, however, usually 
little is said of the duties. All em- 
phasis tends to be laid on the rights. 
It is, consequently, of particular in- 
terest that the annual New York 
Herald Tribune Forum was this year 
devoted to the subject of the citizen’s 
responsibility to government. 

The political and civic leaders who 
addressed the Forum were primarily 
concerned with how the citizen might 
best participate in practical politics. 
They took it for granted that he 
should. The question, however, 
might be asked, what is the basis for 
this assumption? What reason is 
there to claim that it is the responsi- 
bility of the citizen to take an ac- 
tive part in politics? By so doing, 
we ask in fact what is the basic re- 
sponsibility of the citizen to his 
country. 


PATRIOTISM 


I. The responsibility of the citizen 
has its basis in the obligation of pa- 
triotism. 

In an older day, it was a relatively 
easy matter to locate the basic re- 
sponsibility of the citizen. If one ad- 
dressed the question to Cicero or to 


St. Thomas Aquinas, for example, 
their answer would have been that 
the responsibility of the citizen is 
summed up and expressed in the vir- 
tue of pietas. We no longer have any 
one word that expresses the whole 
meaning of the duty and respect we 
owe to our family and our country. 
But for that part which covers the 
duty we owe to our country, “pa- 
triotism” is perhaps the closest 
equivalent. Thus, it can be said that, 
for the ancients, patriotism was the 
basic obligation of the citizen to- 
wards his country. 

Today, except in the speeches of 
politicians, it is somewhat rare to find 
patriotism as such extolled. In part, 
this is understandable. In the to- 
talitarian state we have witnessed 
how patriotism, as it is debased by 
ultra-nationalism, has been carried 
to the extreme that the citizen, in its 
name, is called upon to acquiesce in 
all kinds of injustice. 

Abuse, however, cannot deny the 
fact that patriotism is an obligation 
upon every citizen. No citizen can 
without injustice deny his indebted- 
ness to his country. It is no acci- 
dent that the ancients associated it 
with the indebtedness that one has to 
his parents. In differing ways, the 
citizen owes his birth and nurture to 
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both. To them he owes not only life 
but the means to the good life. For 
it is through his country, that is, 
through the citizens joined together 
in a common work, that the heritage 
of other men’s knowledge and 
achievements is preserved and made 
available. It is in his country, too, 
that a man finds his means of live- 
lihood and the conditions necessary 
for his “pursuit of happiness.” On 
whatever side a man may look, he 
will find that he is joined in his en- 
deavors with many others and de- 
pendent upon them for more than he 
will ever be able to account for. In 
comparison with the entire body of 
citizens engaged in a common work, 
which constitutes a nation, any one 
individual is as only a part to a 
whole. Of course, in another respect 
any man is also more than that, but 
in his dependence on others he is 
also a part. Recognition of this fact 
and preparedness to make return for 
this indebtedness belong to the virtue 
of patriotism. By it the citizen mani- 
fests his obligation to his country, 
and renders what is due in return for 
his dependence. 


CONSTITUTION AND Laws 

II. The responsibility of the citi- 
zen finds its normal and daily expres- 
sion in respecting and upholding the 
Constitution and the laws of the land. 
Since the citizen is engaged in a 
common work with his fellow-citi- 
zens, the question arises how he can 
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assure that his individual effort is in 
accord with the common need. 
Phrased in terms of patriotism, this 
question requires a knowledge of 
what the duty of patriotism is. 

It is manifestly impossible for each 
citizen in each one of his acts to stop 
and consider whether such act is in 
accord with the common good. Even 
if it were possible, such considera- 
tion would afford no guarantee that 
his actions would be in fact for the 
common good. Even the best and 
most just of men may disagree over 
what is best to be done in a given 
case, and perhaps most of us, if left 
to ourselves, would be tempted to be- 
lieve that what agrees with our own 
wishes must be for the good of all. 

To obviate the necessity of such 
individual consideration and to sup- 
ply the need for guidance toward the 
common good is precisely the func- 
tion of laws. How they perform this 
function can be seen from such a sim- 
ple example as that of the traffic laws. 
There is nothing in the nature of 
traffic as such that determines which 
side of the road it should travel on, 
or when it should stop and allow 
other traffic to pass, or at what speed 
it should follow, and the like. Yet 
it is equally obvious that in such a 
mechanistic age as this, these de- 
cisions cannot be left up to’ the in- 
dividual driver without seriously en- 
dangering the whole purpose of traf- 
fic. By setting up general directions 
for its progress, the traffic laws aim 
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at making it possible for vehicles to 
proceed to their destination with the 
least possible amount of confusion. 
In other words, they establish the 
rules by which the common good of 
traffic may be achieved. By that fact 
they also make clear the duty of the 
individual driver. In this sphere, it 
is his duty to obey the traffic laws, 
and he is held responsible for infrac- 
tion of them. It is by obeying them 
that he makes his individual contri- 
bution assure the achievement of the 
common good that is in question. 

Few laws manifest as clearly as the 
trafic laws the relation between the 
individual and the common good. In 
other cases, the matter is much more 
complex; it touches more closely 
upon the interests of men and so in- 
volves their passions that it is often 
difficult for any one individual to see 
how a given law promotes the com- 
mon good. Yet in intention and func- 
tion, the principle evident in the traf- 
fic laws is the same for all laws. They 
mark out the lines along which indi- 
vidual action is to be pursued to ob- 
tain the good of all, and attempt to 
substitute a rule of reason for the 
will and passions ot men pursuing 
their own self-interest. 

Such being the purpose of laws, 
the fundamental obligation of the 
citizen is clear. Dependent upon the 
common good and obligated to it, he 
is obliged in his individual actions 
to seek to promote it. In his indi- 
vidual actions, this means that he 
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must conduct himself according to 
the laws of the land, which are the 
rules by which the good of all is to 
be obtained. If the laws are good, 
this should have a liberating effect 
for the individual. He can then pur- 
sue his individual efforts, confident 
that, since they conform to the law, 
they contribute to the good of all. 


PoLiticaL ACTION 

Ill. The responsibility of the citi- 
zen is not only to obey the laws but 
to help make good laws by active par- 
ticipation in politics. 

In a democracy the duty of the 
citizen does not stop with obeying the 
laws. It is the specific characteristic 
of democracy, which differentiates it 
from all other forms of government, 
that its citizens are not merely the 
subjects of the law but are also in a 
real sense the makers of the law. 
Thus they have an active share in 
the government. They cannot remain 
passive citizens, obeying the law that 
is laid down for them. They have to 
bear the responsibility of participa- 
tion and contribute to the making of 
laws. 

The simplest form of this participa- 
tion occurs when the citizen exer- 
cises his right to vote. By that means 
he expresses his judgment regarding 
the candidates and the issues sub- 
mitted to his choice. By that vote his 
representative to the legislature is 
chosen and through him the citizen 
has a real although vicarious par- 
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ticipation in the actual work of mak- 
ing the laws of the land. 

Voting by itself, however, by no 
means exhausts the responsibility of 
the active citizen. Elections occur 
only at certain intervals. Politics and 
the business of governing and legis- 
lating goes on every day. Further- 
more, the candidates and issues on 
which the citizen is asked to vote are 
chosen by the political parties, which 
are, in fact, the instruments through 
which the business of democratic gov- 
ernment is carried on. But since the 
parties stand between the people and 
government, the citizens will not in 
fact take an active part in govern- 
ment unless they are also active in 
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their political parties. If the citizens 
themselves do not constantly exert 
their influence upon the parties, par- 
ty government may become only a 
mask behind which a dominant 
clique exercises power, as is plainly 
evident in those places where the 
Communists are in control. 

The political responsibility of the 
citizen thus comes to a focus in the 
political party. He has the responsi- 
bility not only of honoring his coun- 
try and obeying its laws, but also of 
working to secure good laws. But 
this in turn cannot be obtained un- 
less the citizen also works to obtain 
and maintain good political parties as 
effective agents of democracy. 





Human Element in Business 


“We think that all industry, in the absence of adequate Government pro- 
grams, owes an obligation to workers to provide for maintenance of the human 
body in the form of medical and similar benefits and full depreciation in the form 
of old-age retirement—in the same way as it does now for plant and machinery. 
This obligation is one which should be fulfilled by enlightened business manage- 
ment not when everything else has been taken care of but as one of the fixed 
costs of doing business—one of the first charges on revenues before profits. It 
should be viewed as somewhat comparable to the necessity of making mainte- 
nance and depreciation allowances on non-human machinery. In this way prac- 
tical effect will be given to the modern social consciousness on the subject of 
security for workers in industry.”—Report of the President’s Fact Finding Board 
in the steel dispute, Sept. 10, 1949. 
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Television—A New Medium 
Rosert E. Hirtz 
Reprinted from Tue Priest* 


HEN a new medium of mass 
communication and _presenta- 
tion comes along, the Catholic 
Church, naturally, is quite interested. 
And why not? After all, her mis- 
sion is to teach, both audially and 
visually, and television does both, at 
the same time and right in the com- 
fort of your own home. 

Let’s take a quick look at the radio- 
TV picture today. As of August 29, 
1949, there were 2,031 AM (ampli- 
tude modulation) stations program- 
ming daily shows. The FCC (Federal 
Communications Commission, ofh- 
cial licensing agency for the U. S. 
airwaves) has another 372 applica- 
tions for AM stations on file. 

FM (frequency modulation) sta- 
tions, totalling 738, are now operat- 
ing, with 58 FM applications before 
the Commission. (Frequency modu- 
lation is the newer, freer portion of 
the spectrum whose chief advantage 
is that it is static-free and much 
wider, thus allowing for many other 
stations to be set up. It is certain 
that in time FM will replace AM— 
the change cannot be hoped for too 
soon—but whatever happens, either 
AM or FM are commonly designated 
as “audial” or radio, as opposed to 


the “audio-visual” which is televi- 
sion.) 

There are 75 television stations 
operating in the United States today 
and 346 applications for new tele- 
vision stations before the FCC. 

That television stations in many 
U. S. cities will mushroom over 100 
per cent in the next few years is ab- 
solutely certain. 

Here are more facts on TV: 

The 75 TV stations presently op- 
erating are located in thirty-four 
States. These stations favor the big- 
ger cities, but often blanket an area. 
They are no longer in lonely, local 
isolation, thanks to the birth of TV 
networks which can link cities 1,000 
miles apart. Moreover, officials of 
the industry foresee a big TV market 
in small towns. They are gearing 
production of TV sets on that as- 
sumption. 

The approximate total number of 
television receivers in the U. S. is 
2,103,847. 

Most cities have one television out- 
let, some others have two, while sev- 
eral others have more: e.g., Balti- 
more (3), Chicago (4), Detroit (3), 
Los Angeles (6), New York (5), 
Philadelphia (3), Washington, D. C. 


* Huntington, Ind., December, 1949. 
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(4). For each home-receiver there 
are an estimated four to six teleview- 
ers, taking into account guests, rela- 
tives and friends, who invariably 
want to see the television set. The 
number of televiewers increases in 
bars, hotels, etc. 

Following are the number of tele- 
vision sets in the ten cities having 
the greatest number of sets: New 
York, 750,000; Philadelphia, 191,- 
048; Los Angeles, 168,539; Chicago, 
175,000; Boston, 112,000; Detroit, 
75,000; Baltimore, 69,628; Cleve- 
land, 67,481; Washington, D. C., 
55,700; and St. Louis, 36,800. 

Four networks are peddling piped 
shows to local TV stations, very few 
of which are independents. The four 
networks are the two radio giants, 
NBC and CBS, and ABC and Du- 
Mont. 

At present, only DuMont offers a 
daytime schedule, which starts at 10 
a. m. and runs to 1:30 p. m. CBS 
does a one-hour scheduling from 
1 to 2 p. m. 

Night hours, from 5 to 11:30 p. m., 
are the hours of concentration for 
television-network shows. DuMont 
and ABC are weakest and least fre- 
quent in their evening network shows. 
NBC and CBS are rather heavily 
scheduled during the 5-11:30 p. m. 
span. 

The point is that not a single net- 
work show from 5 to 11:30 p. m. is 
devoted to religion, much less to the 
Catholic Faith! 
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One DuMont spot, of 15 minutes, 
called “Morning Chapel” is offered 
during the day at 11:45 a. m. Oth- 
erwise, there is no religion on the 
TV networks. 

To complete the picture, the follow- 
ing programs, all emanating from 
networks, are listed as the top ten 
regularly scheduled TV programs: 

Texaco Star Theatre, Tuesday 

Godfrey’s Talent Scouts, Monday 

The Goldbergs, Friday 

Broadway Revue, Friday 

Godfrey and His Friends, Wednes- 

day 

Toast of the Town, Sunday 

Kraft TV Theatre, Wednesday 

Boxing, Friday 

Suspense, Tuesday 

Arrow Show, Thursday 

Top ten program types for the net- 
works are: 

Comedy-Variety 

Drama and Mysteries 

Talent and Amateur Programs 

Visual Sports 

Comedy Situation 

Mise. Format Variety Programs 

Kid Shows 

Quiz-Game Programs 

Westerns and Serials 

Special Events 

Religious shows, as_ regularly 
scheduled programs or as a program 
type, are conspicuously absent. 


“SPOTS AND LOCALS” 


So much for network shows. There 
are two other types of TV programs, 
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“spots” and “locals.” A “spot” pro- 
gram is an on-the-scene, here-today- 
gone-tomorrow type show which 
could be anything according to how 
the news breaks. 

A “local” is a show produced 
locally by the station or the sponsor 
or by some local group, such as a 
church, an Association of Commerce 
or a civic club. The local boxing 
match or baseball game is a good 
example. 

Of all three sources of production, 
networks, spot and local, religious 
shows are not listed as a single pro- 
gram type among the top fourteen 
types of TV programs. 

Yet whenever a local station is not 
using network programs, it must tele- 
vise its own shows. It is these local 
needs that Catholic Church programs 
could readily fill. 

Television experts realize that 
many of their shows are below par. 
However, they are caught between 
two fires: the multiple costs of pro- 
gramming worthwhile local shows 
(in addition to initial establishment 
expenses) and the need of meeting 
the public’s demand for some sort of 
viewable programs as enticements to 
purchase television receivers. No 
programs, no receivers. No receivers, 
no advertisers. No advertisers, no 
TV! 

The answer has become, give the 
public something—anything, no mat- 
ter how poor, just something to look 
at; then hope and work for the day 
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when better fare will be the order of 
the TV-day. Grab whatever good 
comes along, but meantime, remem- 
ber the budget—live-show program- 
ming is murder for the TV pocket- 
book. 

Many programs televised today are 
decadent, low-grade, unelevating and 
immoral. Slapstick comedy by 
picked-over ham actors, burnt-out 
torch tunes from low-gowned lovelies, 
burlesk wrestling and emaciated em- 
cees, questionable quiz shows and 
fading “film-favorites” are the stock- 
in-trade offerings on TV’s menu. 

It is true, certain people “go” for 
the diluted shows TV is now flashing, 
but most folks do not, or, if they do, 
will soon become so fed up with what 
they are seeing that they will no 
longer care to see anything. Also, for 
nary a penny, young, impressionable 
children, right in their own homes, 
can sit for hours viewing whatever 
trash is flickered on the TV screen. 
So far, no church agency has cen- 
sored TV programs, some of which 
are worse than class-C movies. 


THE Opportunity Is aT HAND 


Further considerations worthy of 
note are these: 

(a) The FCC’s crack-down on 
give-aways is putting pressure on sta- 
tions to do better programming; 

(b) No television station today, 
however, is making money. There- 
fore funds for original, sustaining 
shows developed by the stations are 
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eating away at capital investments 
so that local television stations are 
eager to give time and space to any 
group offering them good, televisual 
programs; 

(c) Color television is right 
around the corner, with color con- 
verters presently in production. The 
Catholic Church’s brilliant vestments, 
her beautifully decorated altars, her 
frescoed and mosaiced churches are 
all color-TV “naturals”; 

(d) Possible repeating church 
shows, such as the Mass, the Stations, 
the Rosary, are ageless. Their beauty 
increases with repetition. Spot 
programs—installations, ordinations, 
May processions, parades, gradua- 
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tions—are already getting the wink 
from the TV camera; 

(e) Catholic high-school and col- 
lege dramatic societies are turning 
out good one-act and full-length 
plays. Their flattered blush—on color 
television—would be most welcome. 

Few will deny that the Catholic 
Church missed the boat on radio. 

No one can deny that, after tele- 
vision, there won’t be another boat 
to miss. 

It’s the old story: a conservative, 
but gregarious Church, and a new, 
but practical technique of putting 
something over. 

May we not hope for an early in- 
troduction? 


Labor’s Civil War 


“Tts eleventh annual convention this week in Cleveland may well go 
down as a landmark in the history of the CIO. For it was here that the 
decision was firmly and irrevocably taken that there is no place for Com- 
munists in a labor organization that believes in the democratic form of 
government. By its very nature, communist leadership of labor distorts 
and subverts the interests of labor for its own political ends. It turns a 
union formed for economic purposes into an arm of a totalitarian ideology. 
It is intolerable in a democratic labor organization. Thus it is not surprising 
that the CIO leadership, harassed since the war by the tactics of the com- 
munist-led unions, has now finally discarded all efforts at compromise and 
tossed the leading rebels out.”—New York Times, New York, N. Y., 


Nov. 5, 1949. 








The Vatican and Nazism 


Reprinted from THE Boston HerAtp* 


ig IS still very fashionable in some uninformed circles to speak of a 
Vatican attitude of friendliness toward the Nazi Government. This 
makes a kind of logic with unthinking Liberals because it is so well 
known how strongly the Church has opposed Communism, which the 
Nazis also opposed, in somewhat wobbly fashion. The State Department 
has recently published official documents which throw an instructive light 
on this situation. They are contained in Documents on German Foreign 
Policy, Series D, containing official documents of the German Foreign 
Office for the years 1937 to 1938. Included are all of the documents 
bearing upon relations between the Holy See and Germany in the tense 
period from March, 1937, to September, 1938. No one who takes the 
trouble to read them can have any doubts as to the firm anti-Nazism of 
the Vatican. What particularly interested us, however, were the strong 
communications addressed to the German Government by the then 
Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Pacelli, now Pope Pius XII. 

The communication which seemed most significant was a note from 
the Papal Secretary to the German Ambassador dated April 30, 1937, in 
which he replied to a German note of April 12 attributing political mo- 
tives to the Vatican in giving worldwide distribution to the encyclical, 
Mit brennender Sorge, which was read from Catholic pulpits throughout 
Germany on March 21, 1937. 

One could only be reminded of the current Kremlin, as he must again 
and again in reading these papers, when the Germans charged that the 
customary circulation of the encyclical to Bishops of the Church every- 
where constituted an attempt “to arouse the world against the New 


Germany.” 
Atrempt To Emparrass THE CHURCH 


The Nazis also craftily used that old anti-Communist gag to em- 
barrass the Church, stating that the encyclical had “destroyed the effect 
of the papal encyclical against Communism issued just previously, and 
dealt a dangerous blow to the defense front against the world menace 
of Bolshevism, so very desirable for the Catholic Church in particular.” 

The then Cardinal Pacelli proved himself more than adequate to 
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deal with the Berlin phrase-makers. What is most interesting and timely 


was what he had to say in reply to that well calculated jab regarding 
Communism: 


The Holy Father owes it to the dignity and essential impartiality of his 
Supreme Pontificate, however, while condemning the Bolshevistic system 
of delusion and revolution, not to close his eyes to errors that are begin- 
ning to insinuate themselves into other political and ideological move- 
ments and are pressing for supremacy. The fact that such errors are also 
found within political defensive fronts which have a general anti-Bolshevist 
orientation cannot constitute a justification for tolerating or ignoring them 
on the part of the highest authority on religious teaching .. . 

Nothing would be more disastrous to the internal and external cohesive- 
ness, and to the continued existence despite great strain, of a strong defens- 
ive front against the world danger of atheistic Communism, than the 
erroneous belief that this defense can be based solely upon external power 
and that the spiritual powers can be denied their rightful place in it. There 
is nothing more misguided than to restrict, among the spiritual powers of 
the world, the field of operations of Christianity and of its inherent values 
of truth and life, and to prevent the Church from fully utilizing the powers 
latent in it and ready for action to overcome spiritually, as a blessing of 
the nations, the errors and misconceptions inherent in Bolshevism. It is 
precisely to this error and to the false attitude resulting from it that leading 
circles in present-day Germany have to an alarming extent succumbed. 

This, it seems to us, is a timely clarification of the confusion so often 
exhibited about the extremes of totalitarianism which actually approxi- 
mate the same evil thing. This, the Vatican saw more clearly than some 
_ of our contemporaries. Moreover, nothing needs more vigorous state- 
ment than that the weakness of the West is not so much physical as 
moral. Phony as the Communist dogma may be it is a dogma which 
seems to incite some men to amazing deeds. 

Religion never had a challenge so great as to help the people of 
Western civilization back, or forward to a crystal clear sense of moral 
purpose. As several of the nation’s leading Liberals have recently ad- 
mitted, our current order in America leaves us without very much worth 
fighting for except our own materialism. It is, indeed, a moral crisis. 
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“Safety does not come to peoples from external means, from the Sword, 
which can impose conditions of peace but does not create peace. Forces 
that are to renew the face of the earth should proceed from within, from 
the Spirit.’—Pius XI] in Summ Pontiricatus. 











Discipline in Our Working Lives 


ANDREW GorpoN, S.J. 


Reprinted from Tue Curistian Democrat* 


the newspapers and more seri- 
ous journals many writers have 
remarked upon the lack of discipline 
or self-control prevalent today in 
various quarters. And not only wri- 
ters! The subject is quite a topic of 
daily conversation. Older trade 
unionists shake their heads over it, 
business men are worried by it, pa- 
rents are mystified by it, school 
teachers are worn down by it and 
the clergy are perplexed and disap- 
pointed. 

And it is not only among the youth 
of today that we find this disturb- 
ing element in society. It rears its 
ugly head anywhere, at any time and 
in any class. It appears more ob- 
vious in such groups as dockers on 
strike, miners absenting themselves 
or railwaymen going slow. But it 
only seems more apparent there be- 
cause of the large concentration of 
the numbers involved in one area or 
dispute. A lack of discipline is not 
confined to such sections of our 
people. 

Let us take a few examples of the 
kind of thing that is meant besides 
such things as unofficial strikes, dis- 
honesty and juvenile crime. Travel- 
lers are disgusted with the lack of 


cleanliness in eating-houses and the 
take-it-or-leave-it attitude of waiters 
and waitresses. The Commission on 
Population recommends _birth-pre- 
vention to the nation. Workers, when 
caught in a confidential or “repen- 
tant” mood, admit that they could of- 
ten greatly increase their output if 
they wished. Builders’ men will dis- 
play a dreariness of effort at their 
tasks. A Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Supply is reported 
as saying to a group of government 
factory workers: “One out of every 
two of you has had a crack at this 
sick pay scheme.” A young man of 
twenty-two remarks smilingly: “Mod- 
ern youth does not believe in hard 
work and I am a member of modern 
youth.” 

The Board of Trade and other De- 
partments issue statements proving 
increased production and higher ex- 
ports; but the same officials by their 
very exhortations to greater efforts 
prove that they do not believe that 
our people are giving of their rea- 
sonable best. And this is all the more 
extraordinary when the nation is 
gripped in an economic crisis more 
severe than any other in its history; 
the lack of discipline or sense of re- 
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sponsibility in our time is peculiarly 
striking. 

Of course a lack of discipline is 
not something new in the history of 
human nature—ever since the orig- 
inal sin of Adam and Eve it has 
existed in this world: and still be- 
fore that, Lucifer had forthrightly 
declared to Almighty God: “I will 
not serve.” But what is surely new— 
at least in our country’s living mem- 
ory—is the prevalent widespread 
manifestation of this disease. It is 
the quantity rather than the quality 
of the thing that disturbs conscien- 
tious people today. 


Wuy No Discip.ine? 


What are the causes of it? The 
War? It is four years since the War 
ended and even the blitz has become 
a faint memory to most. Perhaps i: is 
a throw-back from army life or a 
kind of expression of relief from the 
clamping discipline of totalitarian 
warfare? One may beg leave to doubt 
it! 

The thing is in men’s minds and 
hearts, in their very souls. It looks 
much more like a philosophy of life 
or rather a lack of a sound philoso- 
phy of life. “Why should I submit? 
—Why should I obey?” That is the 
simple question that any human be- 
ing of any age asks himself, which 
when left without a right answer 
breeds indiscipline and no self-con- 
trol. There, it seems, is the very root 
of the evil. Men are losing—many 
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have lost—their grip on life and 
its purpose. Instead of a noble pur- 
pose their minds and hearts are filled 
with inertia, pleasurable dreams, ma- 
terialism, atheism, getting as much 
as you can for as little as you can— 
selfishness, the lawlessness of getting 
and not giving. 

These are no ideals worthy of 
man’s dignity. They satisfy no one 
ultimately, they give no target to life, 
they provide no explanation for liv- 
ing generously, they afford no mo- 
tive for hard work, thrift and self- 
discipline, for they are the very op- 
posite of those things. Indeed they 
do not explain even the existence of 
man; because you do not explain 
man by just talking about man. For 
that you must look above man, you 
must turn and relate him to his 
Maker, to God. In himself, man is 
not absolute; he dies. But still the hu- 
man race goes on? Yes, it will do so 
until the world ends. But we are talk- 
ing about individuals and each indi- 
vidual one of us wants an explana- 
tion of himself and his own personal 
life. And as he succeeds or fails to 
find that explanation, so according- 
ly does he put real effort, purpose, 
discipline into himself and his deeds, 
or he does not. 

“Now that we have got rid of 
God,” wrote a schoolmaster recent- 
ly, “now that we have got rid of the 
idea of authority, now that we have 
got rid of corporal punishment, we 
must now find new motives for be- 
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ing good citizens.” And how well he 
expressed the difficulty of those in 
authority today—from parents to 
politicians! 

Can we blame Communists for our 
troubles in this respect? We can in 
certain marked instances—for ex- 
ample, the recent dock strikes were 
fomented by them. But the spirit of 
the dockers was willing to be fo- 
mented by them and their flesh was 
weak to resist; for their flesh was 
very much more complacent and 
comfortable than it had been ten 
years ago. Communism, maybe, can 
receive a little of the blame, but the 
cause of the malady goes far deeper 
and comes really from elsewhere. 
The souls of many are ready to re- 
ceive the word of encouragement to 
be indisciplined. They like indiscip- 
line because of the state they are in. 
Communism merely takes advantage 
of that rebellious state. It does not 
cause it—at least in most instances. 


Spirit OF MATERIALISM 


“What does this mean? It could 
mean that the real Christian ideals of 
work, life and behavior have died in 
many souls and that the materialist 
spirit has taken their place: mate- 
rialism which can so easily become 
real communism. Materialism is 
something that has been growing 
these last fifty years. It is something 
that is most difficult to describe to 
everyone’s satisfaction and without 
giving offence because it parades it- 
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self in so many different forms— 
and especially is it difficult to ques- 
tion when it wears the form of giv- 
ing a square deal to the weary, ex- 
ploited and unjustly treated working- 
man of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. 

But one truth about the mate- 
rialistic reformer is that he has been 
trdined and educated to expect from 
“society” or the State (but not from 
himself and his personal responsibil- 
ity) freedom from work and effort, 
freedom from restraint, freedom 
from the authority of his employer 
and all others, ecclesiastical or other- 
wise, who called for his submissive 
obedience. Equally true is it that the 
materialist, who is a leader in social 
reform, has expected that once he ar- 
ranged through taxation or other- 
wise a more just economic deal for 
the citizen, then John Citizen would 
automatically acknowledge his re- 
sponsibilities and assume the mantle 
of discipline imposed upon him from 
above by the new system. In a word, 
the fruit of this materialism was to 
issue in a tremendous effort to work 
for “the brethren”; full production 
would come from full employment. 
From this arrangement of men and 
materials there would result the ful- 
fillment of a plan, i.e., all working 
and producing according to a precon- 
ceived set of rules. 

But as the plan unfolds, it means, 
of course, an increase of rules until 
its makers come openly to boast that 
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they will maintain and even increase 
their controls. This, of course, means 
more detailed restraints and more 
having to get on with the job ac- 
cording to the plan. 

Yet notice the contradiction in the 
situation. People are led to expect 
more freedom, more things for noth- 
ing, more leisure (less work), and, 
instead, though they may have more 
leisure, they will have thrust upon 
themselves more controls and more 
exhortations to work—not for them- 
selves and their families personally 
but for the huge, impersonal, ma- 
terialist State. 

No true Christian, of course, is al- 
lowed to argue or act against the wel- 
fare of the community. But the ma- 
terialist State is another matter. Well 
may we ask ourselves whether or not 
it works against the nature of man 
and the command to fallen human 
nature: “In sorrow shalt thou bring 
forth children . . . cursed is the earth 
in thy work; with labor and toil 
shalt thou eat thereof all the days 
of thy life.” (Gen. iii, 16-17.) Of 
course we should try to make life 
less of a struggle so that we may 
thereby have more time for higher 
things. But is this the spirit of the 
materialistic reformer? Is it not more 
often the hope of getting without giv- 
ing, of wanting what we refuse to 
work for, of choosing Mammon and 
not God? Is he not expecting to get 
the spiritual food for his soul that 
comes from following conscience, liv- 
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ing a generous and noble life and 
giving rather than getting—things 
that spring or grow only out of a 
life anchored to religious principles 
and beliefs—without the acknowl- 
edgment of God and the practice of 
religion? After all, human nature 
is weak and fragile and always fall- 
ing down. It sees the heights, the 
royal road of life and love; but it 
has not the strength to rise above the 
ways of its animal instincts without 
the necessary help that alone comes 
from God’s grace—given only in 
sufficient quantity for the job to those 
who ask in prayer to receive it. “Ask 
—and then you shall receive!” 


FoLtow Gop’s Laws 


For an ordered way of life in this 
world, for true progress, economic or 
otherwise, human nature must follow 
the laws implanted in it by God, its 
Lord and Creator. And even to keep 
going at all it must follow some kind 
of plan. If it forsakes God’s law, if 
it refuses self-control and self-discip- 
line, those who have secured charge 
over it will before long impose upon 
it something much harder to bear 
than the yoke of Christ and the Ten 
Commandments of the Father. Hitler 
demonstrated this. Mussolini proved 
it in a milder form. And still we 
have with us the living example of 
Josef Stalin. For the Communists 
know at least this much about human 
nature. There must be some kind of 
law. And so they have instituted the 
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labor camps in which millions of 
terrified people have died, millions 
are dying and many millions will yet 
die. Such camps do not exist for the 
fun of the thing; but because they 
are necessary if the law of God is 
not observed. Discipline must be en- 
forced, if it is not self-imposed. And 
when it is enforced, the results are 
cruel—very cruel. And the economic 
fruits of this planned materialist 
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State in the end? Experts now say 
that the standard of living in Rus- 
sia is back to 1912. Are you sur- 
prised? You should not be, if you 
really believe that God gives His 
laws and commands self-discipline in 
His infinite love for every human 
soul He has created. And what can 
you do about it? Perhaps all of us 
might find a starting place in our 
own lives. 





Salvation in Morals 


“When we become convinced that material forces are getting 
out of control, we do not fall back upon the obvious expedient of 
control by the spirit, wherein resides the only true judgment of 
right and wrong. 

“We tend, instead, to rush hither and thither, trying to find some 
expedient which may offer us a momentary hope of escape from 
our difficulties and perplexities. Yet if ever we are to see the 
triumph of our civilization, it will be brought about not by our 
material ingenuity but by our moral strength.”—Sir Stafford Cripps 
to the Federal Bar Association, Washington, D. C., Sept. 30. 1949. 


Catholic Graduate 


“There is, in many Catholic educational institutions, a certain amount of 
indefiniteness as to just what kind of graduate we are trying to produce. A 
priest-administrator of a large Catholic university recently told an alumni group 
that the school expected its graduates to re-Christianize their communities, but 
he warned them to avoid all controversial or political matters in the process. 
Here, it seems to us, is a perfect example of the confusion of aims. Too many 
Catholic schools still seem to think they should turn out men who are just as com- 
petent as public-school products, but with religious training added, like dress- 
ing on a salad or frosting on a cake.”—Tonay, Chicago, Ill., October, 1949. 








Editorials 





American Freedom, 
Protestant Power 


| yaaa grateful for small bless- 
ings, we are touched by the at- 
titude of sweet reasonableness with 
which certain Protestant leaders en- 
deavor to strangle the Catholic 
Church in the United States. They 
dread the day when the Catholic pub- 
lic will be big enough to throw its 
weight around as the Protestant 
churches do now, and they are fight- 
ing to forestall such an event. But 
they are very sweet about it. They 
say to us: We are alarmed about 
you, for we are sure that, as soon as 
you are strong enough, you will make 
us Protestants into second class citi- 
zens. So we must fight to make you 
second class citizens. They sigh over 
the sad necessity of it. But, as we 
noted, they do it very sweetly. 

Perhaps it is time for us to break 
down and confess that we too are 
alarmed. We too say it with a re- 
luctant sigh. 

American Protestants generate 
their alarm over American Catholics, 
not by looking back at our record, 
but by peering prophetically forward 
and forecasting what we will do later 
on. They concede that our slate is 
clean up to the present. 

Our alarm concerning them, how- 
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ever, is not based on any prophetic 
snooping into the future. It is based 
on contemporary fact, and it fright- 
ens us. 


There is, for instance, the organ- 
ized Protestant agitation against the 
Massachusetts Birth Control Law. 
That law was enacted in the latter 
part of the last century through the 
pressure of Protestant public opin- 
ion. Protestants sponsored it because 
they considered birth control some- 
thing shamefully immoral. At that 
time, Catholics had little influence in 
Massachusetts and were treated like 
much less than second class citizens. 
But now Protestant leaders have de- 
creed that birth control is no longer 
immoral. Rather, it is something of 
a civic duty. And they practically 
accuse us of saddling Catholic doc- 
trine on their backs, because we will 
not conform to the current styling of 
their morals and help them repeal 
their own law. 

That is the kind of thing which 
alarms us. Tampering first with the 
law of God, then attempting to build 
up a civil law to correspond with that 
sacrilege, then bringing moral pres- 
sure to bear on us to make us col- 
laborate. 

There is also the messy divorce 
situation and the train of broken 
homes and neglected children which 
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litter the country. Responsibility lies 
with legislative and administrative 
standards which stem from current 
Protestant opinion on the morality 
of divorce. No part of it can be laid 
on the doorstep of the Catholic 
Church. 

The campaign for the legalization 
of mercy killing has a sizable num- 
ber of Protestant clergymen behind 
it. They apparently have the bless- 
ing of their church on their under- 
taking, since their church does not 
effectively disown or censure them. 

Regularly, Protestant church con- 
ventions resolve that we can and 
should find a modus vivendi for get- 
ting along with communism. Cer- 
tainly, there is such a modus vivendi; 
and it is not hard to find. It con- 
sists simply in lying down and let- 
ting mad, little Commie tyrants tram- 
ple on our necks. It consists also in 
shoving Christ back into His tomb 
and sealing the entrance. Unfor- 
tunately, we are perverse enough to 
be less than enthusiastic. In fact, in 
line with the best political opinion 
in America, we find it decidedly dis- 
tasteful. 

Then there is the growing Protes- 
tant support of secularism. Five 
Protestant bishops are named on the 
National Committee of the Civil Lib- 
erties Union, which in 194748 
backed such causes as: closing pub- 
lic school buildings to all religious 
teaching and opening public school 
auditoriums to Communist groups; 
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the right of publishers to send nud- 
ist publications through the mails 
and to feature in their publications 
—without penalty—bloodshed, lust, 
and crime; immunity from indict- 
ment for Communist party officials 
whose opinions allegedly advocate 
overthrow of the Government; can- 
celing of all released time for re- 
ligious instruction. 

It may be true that human wolves 
have civil rights. But a bishop is es- 
sentially a man whose job is to feed 
and protect his sheep. So we feel 
entitled to be both puzzled and 
alarmed when we see these shepherds 
hoisting the wolf over the fence into 
their sheepfold, and then picking his 
teeth for him after he has finished 
dining on their lambs. 

This is a small sample of what 
Protestantism has done and is doing 
in the United States. We frankly 
shudder at what it might be doing 
twenty-five years from now. 

But, in saying so, we hope we have 
been sweet about it—THeE SIGN, 
Union City, N. J., November, 1949. 


The Senate and DP’s 
HERE will be criticism of the 


present Congress from various 
sources for what it has done and for 
what it has not done. However, no 
action of the Congress deserves 
sharper words of disapproval and dis- 
gust than the action of the Senate in 
shelving the attempted legislation to 
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liberalize the Displaced Persons Law. 

It was hoped that a law would be 
passed raising the quota of 205,000 
to be admitted by June 30, 1950, to 
339,000 by July 1, 1951, in addition 
to aiding a number of the twelve mil- 
lion German expellees. The hopes of 
the American people—a people proud 
of its record of always extending a 
helping hand—were dashed by the 
adverse vote of the Senate. 

Through War Relief Services-Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
more than 30,000 Catholics out of 
some 90,000 DP’s admitted to this 
country have found new homes and 
jobs. Most have been resettled in 
rural areas, filling the need for sorely 
needed farm help. Msgr. Edward 
Swanstrom, director of WRS-NCWC 
in charge of the program, has said: 
“Their adjustment to life in Ameri- 
can communities is the best proof of 
the value of the whole resettlement 
program.” Unfortunately, the Sena- 
tors do not seem to be impressed with 
facts. — CaTHoLic Heratp CITIzEN, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 22, 1949. 


Way of Life 


HE true Christian’s life is a way 

of the cross, because he squan- 
ders all his allotted years in giving 
himself to others. Yet it is a joyous 
way. As Paul Claudel says: “It is 
not in viewing the cross, but in 
mounting it that there is joy, and giv- 
ing all that we have, laughingly.” 
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The key to Christ’s character was the 
fact that He spent His thirty-three 
short years prodigally giving Himself. 
Calvary was only the climax to a 
spendthrift’s career; the coin He 
spent was love. 

But ours is a thrifty world. From 
hoarding money we have come to the 
point where we would hoard even 
ourselves—our time, our generosity, 
our compassion, our joy. “Why get 
into this apostolate business, any- 
way?” we ask. “It takes so much 
time. You always have to be going 
to meetings, running around doing 
little unimportant errands, trying to 
‘influence’ people, whatever that 
means.” Perhaps this is why the 
apostolic work we do is not more ef- 
fective. To the group with which we 
work we must bring more than time; 
we must bring the generosity of 
Christ. And hand in hand with the 
group apostolate must go an individ- 
ual apostolate—a spirit of service to 
others, a consciousness of a personal 
responsibility to answer their needs, 
to recognize their emptiness and to 
fill it with our love. 

There are always some people who 
excuse themselves from apostolic 
work on the grounds that they are not 
“the leader type.” “I can’t influence 
anyone,” they confess. “I guess I’m 
just not cut out to be a lay apostle.” 
Like too much of the Catholic press, 
some of us tend to think of influence 
in terms of arguing Protestants into 
the Church, or of brow-beating Cath- 
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olics into keeping the Faith, instead 
of teaching them to keep it by giving 
it away. Actually, the Church needs 
not so much apologists, as witnesses. 

The time has long since passed 
when the world asked Christians to 
prove the articles of the Faith. In an 
age which demands results, men do 
not so much doubt the authenticity 
of Christianity, they simply ignore 
it. Ours is an age which will not turn 
away from its idols until it sees indi- 
vidual Christians bearing joyous wit- 
ness to Christ in everything they do. 
The apostolate is not a set of rules— 
it is a way of life. The summons of 
Christ is a call to those who will real- 
ize that not by apologetics alone does 
man believe, but by the powerful 
testimony of men and women who 
give themselves recklessly without 
counting the cost.—Topay, Chicago, 
Ill., December, 1949. 


The Reds Are Pikers 


N ENGLISH Catholic writer, R. 
P. Walsh, recently reminded an 
audience at a meeting in London that 
Hollywood materialism is “far more 
insidious” than Moscow materialism. 
His words are worth repeating to as 
many Americans as possible. He 
pointed out that although most of us 
are on our guard against communist 
propaganda, we assimilate the mate- 
rialistic philosophy of the movies 
without realizing the danger. 
It would be unfair to say that Hol- 
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lywood must bear the major share of 
blame for our materialistic standards, 
but it has done as much as any other 
single factor to promote such stand- 
ards. It has done more harm in this 
direction that it has by indecency on 
the screen. Even those who shun the 
more “immoral” pictures imbibe 
large doses of materialism through 
many of the pictures that pass every 
censorship board. They learn, even 
without reflecting on it, that the high- 
est goal in life is to achieve that kind 
of existence that has as its back- 
ground the most palatial apartments, 
the most expensive furnishings, the 
longest automobiles, the costliest 
clothing, the plushiest night clubs. 
And since this is part of what has 
come to be sanctified as “the Ameri- 
can Way of Life” one is criticized to 
suggest that it is not the kind of life 
we were created for. It is the Ameri- 
can way to want something better, 
say the ads, but when this desire ex- 
presses itself in worship of a stream- 
lined, chromium-plated, push-button 
idol, then we must insist that this 
American way is not the right way. 
The insidious thing about the 
propaganda for materialism is that it 
is not recognized as such and prob- 
ably not even intended as such. That 
is what makes it more dangerous 
than the undisguised atheistic mater- 
ialism of the Communists. The dis- 
ciples of Marx are not beginners at 
propaganda; they are clever enough 
to deceive “even the elect.” But they 
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have made far fewer converts here 
than has American materialism. 

A Catholic, for example, who 
would not touch the communist doc- 
trine might succumb to American 
materialism without the slightest 
struggle. He has read in the Bible 
that one cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon simultaneously and yet he feels 
he can manage this trick. It might 
require a little conscience-twisting. 
The scriptural admonition to seek 
first the Kingdom of God he will re- 
edit to read, “Seek ye first all these 
things (the devices that makes life 
comfortable) and heaven can wait.” 
Heaven is in his scheme of things; 
he wouldn’t want to miss it and con- 
sequently he tries to avoid the sins 
that would bar him from it, but he 
takes few positive steps in its direc- 
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tion. His is a negative religion; he 
hopes to get to heaven not by prac- 
ticing virtue but by just missing the 
more obvious vices. Too late he may 
discover that it is impossible to avoid 
sin without cultivating virtue, to es- 
cape hell without moving toward 
heaven. 

Such a Catholic would be indig- 
nant if he were called a materialist, 
and yet he is more of a materialist 
that he is a Catholic. He looks to- 
ward God only at intervals and then 
only out of the corner of his eye; his 
gaze is more constantly fixed on the 
same things that a communist de- 
sires. He is not a Red; he is what is 
unfortunately coming to be the typi- 
cal American. — CATHOLIC TELE- 
GRAPH-REGISTER, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
July 8, 1949. 





Threat to Religion 


“Today a great many Americans are trying to make a religion 
of democracy. They say that any system of religious belief and 
religious organization not based on freedom of opinion and ma- 
jority rule is ‘un-American and undemocratic.’ They are insisting 
that religion, to be ‘American and democratic,’ must be conducted 
in the same way as our political processes. 

“This is certainly not separation of church and state, although 
the proponents of this new religion of democracy claim to be the 
champions of such separation. It is an attempt to put religion 
under the domination of politics, and to force religion to conform 
with our political system in every detail. What is so different 
in this from what Hitler did, what Stalin has done and what Com- 
munists are doing in Hungary and Czechoslovakia?”—The Rev. 
Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Oct. 14, 1949. 
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The Christian Family 


Statement of the American Hierarchy, November 21, 1949. 


HE world’s horizons are those of 

time, not of eternity. Its interests 
are material, not spiritual. The world 
acknowledges God with an occasional 
word of reference, but it is not truly 
interested in God, His purposes, or His 
law. It wishes God to stay in His 
heaven; as occasion permits, it is will- 
ing to salute Him there. But it resents 
intervention of God in affairs on earth. 
It is irritated by any assertion of God’s 
rights here, any demand for service to 
God, any exaction of reliance upon 
God’s Providence. 


The western world today still pro- 
claims human dignity. But in the main 
it treats man, physically, as the product 
of materialistic and mechanical evolu- 
tion. It tends more and more to treat 
man, socially, as the creature of the 
State or of control-groups within the 
State. Again, the world recognizes a 
vaguely conceived spiritual institution 
which it calls the Church. Yet, practic- 
ally, the Church is treated as a collec- 
tion of welfare centers, a human thing 
throughout and not divine, which is to 
be formed into a unified instrument of 
social action by general concession and 
compromise. 


The world makes no quest for divine- 
ly revealed truth. It seeks no divine 
guidance, no divine indication of duty 
and spiritual allegiance. It ignores ul- 
timates, and restricts its vision to the 
here and now. In all this, there is in- 


version and disorder. Out of such dis- 
order it is not reasonable to expect the 
emergence of human security, prosper- 
ity and peace. 

For God comes first. God has re- 
vealed His purposes regarding man not 
only through the light of natural reason 
but also through the gift of superna- 
tural revelation, which we accept by 
faith. Paradoxically, as a_ brilliant 
modern writer observes, if you take 
away the supernatural, you have left, 
not the natural, but the unnatural. 

Perhaps the most evident and devas- 
tating effect of the disregard of super- 
natural faith in human society is to be 
found in what it has done to family life. 
The world,- which discounts superna- 
tural faith in God’s revelation, praises 
family life, declares its place and fune- 
tion essential to human well-being, and 
speaks with high sentiment of the 
sacredness of the home. Yet by count- 
less acts and agencies it moves steadily 
to disrupt family life and to destroy the 
home. It approves and facilitates di- 
vorce as a cure for domestic ills. It 
accepts multiple marriages, which usu- 
ally mean a hopeless entanglement of 
the infelicities of a plurality of broken 
homes. It sponsors planned parenthood 
by use of unnatural and morally de- 
grading means, thus infusing poison in- 
to the heart of family life by destroy- 
ing in husband and wife the self-respect 
and mutual reverence on which alone 
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are built enduring love and _ patient 
fidelity. 

It is unconcerned for the most part 
about its manifest duty of removing the 
great difficulties that lie in the way of 
those who wish to marry and establish 
homes. Its social legislation in point 
of suitable housing, decent material 
facilities, security in income and pros- 
pects, is slow, fumbling and inadequate. 
An unbelieving world professing recog- 
nition of the essential value of family 
life, actually discounts that value and 
moves to destroy what it claims to 
cherish. 


Wauat THE Fammry Is 


All this amounts to a calculated at- 
tack upon family life. To counteract 
this attack it is urgent to have the clear 
knowledge which faith gives of what the 
family is, and of what it means to the 
individual man and to human society. 

In the view of faith the family is, 
first of all, a divine institution. A divine 
institution is not within man’s control 
to abrogate or alter. It is God’s own 

_work. Attack upon it is even humanly 

speaking disastrous. It strikes tragic- 
ally at the even balance of right human 
relations, and ends in calamitous dis- 
order. 

Faith merely confirms reason in hold- 
ing that husband and wife constitute 
conjugal society. When their union is 
blessed with offspring, this society be- 
comes a family. It is a divinely founded 
natural society. It is prior, in existence 
and in its nature, to every other human 
society, to every state or nation. It is 
the basic social unit. It has its own 
native rights which no civil power can 
take away or unduly limit. To serve and 
protect the family and its life, states 
are formed and governments estab- 
lished. 

Social philosophers, as well as the 
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, ever 
great mass of mankind schooled onl ce ‘ 


in sanity and common human experifiog ; 
ence, agree upon the importance of the 
family to individual man. The forma state 
tive years of life are normally passedbicep 
in the bosom of the family. Family} ¢ the 
life encircles the child with no mere No 
casual set of surroundings. It is his * 
constant school; it is his realm, his 
world. Even through his adolescence he} 
returns to it as to the moorings of his 
soul. Family life, far beyond any other 
external influence, moulds lastingly the}, 
tastes, the temperaments, the attitudes,|in a 
the personality of the child. No human) co, 
social influence can compare with the|¢ 4] 
family in power to form and to direct }hroy 
the individual lives of men. onst 

The importance of family life forbf G 
individuals is discerned in the service itfhome 
renders to father and mother as welliGod’ 
as to the child. Husband and wife find|Chur 
fulfillment in their fruitfulness, and find}ity a 
strength and comfort in the home. Fam-ftion 
ily life gives dignity and peace andfily | 
security to the mother. It exercises an} <j 
ennobling and steadying influence upon},), | 
the father. In both it awakens and de-|chy 
velops a sense of responsibility, and root. 
fosters their growth in selflessness, sac-}p. , 
rifice and patience. mou 

The state measures its true strength}jly | 
by the stability of family life among its }and 
citizenry. For the family is the social 
cell. It is the family that produces the 
citizen. No nation can be greater than 
its families. In vain does the world that 
disregards the injunction of God loosen 
family ties and break up family life and 
then look to state schools to produce } i+) 
good citizens. At its best the school is}, 
only a strong aid to the home. Good },¢ . 
citizens must first be good persons. 
School courses in civics and political 
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science, and inspirational studies of the ing 
lives and works of patriotic leaders, }n5, 
meet a practical need. But these alone 
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never make good citizens. Virtue is 
West developed in a good home where 
od is held in reverence. And virtue 
Ss the basis of good citizenship. The 
state which weakens the family inflicts 
Heep injury upon itself. Any attack 
of the state on family life is suicidal. 

fel No less important is the role of the 
his amily for the Church. The Son of 
od, when He walked among men, set 
l¢hp His one Church as a kind of family, 
nd its members call that Church their 
oly Mother. Only those who know 
and live the family life of that Church 
an appreciate the glory and the solace 
of soul that abides in this earthly home 
of the human spirit. The Church, 
rough the Sacrament of Matrimony, 
onstantly channels the essential grace 
of God to her faithful children in the 
home. But history proves that it is 
od’s will and providence that the 
hurch should depend for her continu- 
ity and growth, as well as for the devo- 
tion of the faithful, upon Christian fam- 
ily life. 

Since family life is thus essential to 
ONithe individual, to the State and to the 
"iChurch, it follows that whatever pro- 
tects or promotes good family life is to 
"tbe diligently fostered. It is of para- 
mount concern to all mankind that fam- 
ath ily life be preserved in full soundness 
its}and moral health. 


To exist in full effectiveness, family 
life must have permanence. This per- 
manence depends chiefly upon the per- 
manence of marriage. Strictly requisite 

d is marriage that is monogamous and in- 
NC idissoluble: the marriage of one man 
with one woman in divorceless union 
od that is broken only by the death of one 

of the spouses. Such a marriage is 

a Tequisite, not for the mere begetting of 
h ofispring, but for the rearing and train- 
‘He ting of children until they come to full 
maturity. Any marriage which looks to 
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dissolution or divorce, even as a possi- 
bility, cannot give to children the se- 
curity they need; cannot surround chil- 
dren with the enduring atmosphere of 
home; cannot breathe into children the 
spirit of true family life. Nor can such 
a marriage give to husband and wife the 
complete reliance on each other which 
is requisite for their peace and happi- 
ness under the exacting conditions of 
marital duty. 


Must Have FREEDOM 


Further, family life must have free- 
dom. There must be no undue inter- 
vening of the civil power in the domain 
of husband and wife. This requirement 
involves two points of obligation. Free- 
dom implies that rights be respected. 
The state must respect the rights of the 
family. It must not, therefore, fail to 
provide opportunities for the adequate 
housing of families, for the requisite 
schooling of children, for the use of 
common benefits supplied through the 
taxing of citizens. On the other hand, 
the state must not oppress the family. 
It must not discount parental authority 
by invading the home and legislating 
upon matters which are of strictly 
domestic concern. It must be neither 
arbitrary nor tyrannous. It must not 
usurp the right which belongs to 
parents of educating their children. 
On this score, the part of the state is to 
furnish opportunity for schooling, and 
to see that parents are not recreant in 
making use of the opportunity on be- 
half of their children. The state cannot 
force a child to attend this school or 
that; it cannot prescribe courses of 
study that may involve intellectual or 
moral dangers for pupils. Nor can the 
state make discrimination among fami- 
lies, distributing common benefits to 
some and withholding them from others. 

To the Church belongs the pre-emi- 
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nent right to guide the child’s spiritual 
and moral formation; to the parents 
belongs the natural right to govern and 
supervise the child’s nurture and gen- 
eral education; in society is vested the 
right to transmit, generally by means of 
schools, the cultural heritage of suc- 
cessive generations. 

The function of the state is to assist 
these three agencies to discharge har- 
moniously their responsibilities in the 
best interest of the public welfare. The 
state must ever keep in mind that chil- 
dren belong to their parents before they 
belong to the state; the resources to 
develop them into their full stature as 
human beings destined for eternal union 
with God are not the property of poli- 
tical government; these constitute the 
treasury of families and the Church. 

Again, the family, to exercise its good 
influence in full effectiveness, needs a 
just measure of economic security. 
When, in a wealthy and prospering na- 
tion, diligent and willing parents are 
forced to live in grinding poverty; when 
parents have no opportunity of owning 
their own home; when the aid of gov- 
ernment is extended to those who raise 
crops or build machines but not to those 
who rear children, there exists a condi- 
tion of inequity and even of injustice. 
Social legislation and social action must 
concur to improve man’s economic op- 
portunity, to enable him to marry early, 
to free him from the peril of unnatur- 
ally limiting his family, and to afford 
him some certainty of sufficiently gain- 
ful employment and some assurance 
that death or accident will not reduce 
his dependents to the status of public 
charges. 

Finally, the family needs religion. It 
requires the high morality and the un- 
varying standards of duty which only 
the spirit of religion can supply to fam- 
ily life. It needs the strong quality of 
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staunch loyalty to God and to His cor 
mandments, to His Church and to he 
precepts. It needs the filial piety whi 
has its source and support in piety te 
wards God. It needs prayer and th 
example of prayerfulness. We are cor 
soled by the evident growth of piou 
practices in the home, the enthronemen 
of the Sacred Heart, regular fami 
prayer, and the wide variety of Catholid 
devotions which have given to Chri 
tian homes the character of sacred 
sanctuaries. 
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THE Home A SHRINE = 


The family needs to gather again * 
around its hearths and rekindle there} jet, 
the fires of religious fervor. The homeli, y 
must again become a shrine of fidelity), p 
a place where God is the unseen Host) the 
We commend the program of the Catho} 4 
lic Family Life Conference as ond ofe, 
means of meeting the evident present inju 
need for better and happier homes 
Family retreats, Cana conferences, 
courses on family life in schools and 
colleges, and study groups concerne( 
with preparation for family life, shoul 
be widely encouraged and zealousl 
promoted throughout our country. 
press, radio, motion pictures and 
agencies of public opinion should gi 
constant aid in emphasizing the ideal 
of worthy family life. These powerful 
forces should be an unfailing suppo 
for the virtues which safeguard 
home and give nobility to the nation. 

These, then, are the requisites f 
family life if it is to produce its won 
drous benefits in full measure and ef 
fectiveness: it must be permanent in i 
establishment and prospects; it mi 
be free from unwarranted interventions; 
it must have economic security; it must 
be religious. Yet even when these re: 
quisites are not perfectly realized, fam- 
ily life, though hampered, is productive 
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of incalculable good. In the Providence tensive effort to restore the virtues and 
nich f God it is the best of existing human practices guaranteeing family stability 

Jagencies for social benefit. There is and peace. 
grave danger, however, that, if a god- With confidence in the help of God, 
yess philosophy be still permitted to through Jesus Christ, His Son, and with 
pag ly life among us will not constant faith in the intercession of His 
urther hampered but ulti- Mother, the Immaculate Mary, we urge 


,}mately destroyed. By : / 
We have, indeed, supernatural know!- all families to strive by their prayers 


, - fedge that God’s Church will not be de- “pl _ reste yee bs 5 gies, 7. 
sred stroyed, and while the Church endures t recite the family oeary. 
family life will still, in some measure, ‘here be a renewal of devotion, a fre- 
exist and fruitfully function. But view- quency in the reception of the Sacra- 
ing our country and the world by and ments, a rebirth of all those virtues 
_|large, and noting the growing tendency which make family life a mirror of the 
gail) ignore God and His rights in so- Holy Family of Nazareth. Joseph, the 
here ciety, the lethal danger to the family honest workman, is still the guardian of 
ome! is neither chimerical nor remote. It is families. Mary, the Mother of God, is 
lity}; present danger, more fearsome than the blessed Mother of every Catholic 
ithe atom bomb. home. And Jesus, subject to them, His 
©} After thirty-five years of war and its creatures, is the model of every child. 
NG effects, which have wrought incalculable To Jesus, Mary and Joseph, we commit 
at injury to family life, we call for an in- your hearts, your souls and your homes. 


Letters of President Truman 


and the Holy Father 


The message sent by President Truman was dated December 17, 1949; the reply 
of the Holy Father was undated. 


OUR HOLINESS: 

The summons to peace on earth, good will toward men, has come 
ringing down the ages, giving direction to the thought and the action of 
every human being whose life is lived according to God’s purpose. 

The significance of the Divine call, personified in the birth and mission 
of the Saviour, is increasingly visible in the record of history despite the 
vicissitudes often-times encountered on the long path of the centuries. It 
is found in the progress that man is making toward a better world. It is 
found in the humanitarian help given to lighten the burden of suffering 
wherever it has overtaken men, women and children. It is found in the 
steady achievements of friendly, mutually helpful relations among most of 
the world’s peoples today, living indeed as good neighbors. It is found in 
the efforts of these peoples to persuade and encourage the leaders of the 
few nations not following this path to an enlightened and advancing world 
order founded on morality, justice, truth and freedom to permit their 
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peoples to live also as good neighbors, and to join with the multitude in 
striving to build a world wholly and truly at peace. 

It is at this Christmastide when, consecrating ourselves afresh to the 
service of mankind and meditating on the glorious lessons for man taught 
by the life of the Saviour, all men of good will can again feel in their, hearts 
the inward peace that is the well-spring of the good life. To bring a just, 
enduring peace among the nations is the great task that beckons still ahead 
and calls for rededication. 

Mindful of its Christian heritage, and of the moral tenets that alone can 
lead to the good and the true in the lives of the far-flung community of the 
nations as in the lives of individuals, the United States gladly re-dedicates 
its efforts to the creation of a peaceful and advancing world order. This is 
my message to you for the most blessed day of the year. 


Faithfully yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


The Pontiff’s Reply 


Your Excellency: 


We have just received your kind letter of Dec. 17, 1949, which has been 
presented to us personally by Mr. Myron C. Taylor. 

While once again bidding a cordial welcome to your worthy personal 
representative, We hasten to express our appreciation of the noble sentiments 
which inspire your Christmas message. ; 

Your Excellency has appropriately made reference to the great benefits 
that the birth and mission of the Divine Redeemer have brought to mankind. 

Indeed, salvation will not come for the world until mankind, deriving 
its inspiration from the teachings and example of Christ, comes to recognize 
that all men are children of the one Father who is in Heaven, destined to 
be truly brothers through union with His Divine Son, whom He sent to be 
Redeemer of all. 

Only this brotherhood gives to man, with the highest sense of personal 
dignity, assurance of true equality, the necessary basis of justice. 

Only this brotherhood guarantees the gift of true liberty in the enjoy- 
ment of our rights and in the fulfillment of our duties in obedience to the 
laws given by Almighty God and His Divine Son for the morality and 
sanctity of human life. 

Only this brotherhood inspires, nourishes and revives in the hearts of 
men that true charity which abhors all oppression and violence; which 
rises above egoism, whether in individuals or peoples; which is able to 
sacrifice itself for the common good and to give generously of itself to the 
destitute and to relieve those who are suffering. 

These are the foundations upon which must be built the structure of 
peace—this also a gift of the Divine Saviour—a peace which is real and 
solid, just and enduring. 

Toward the attainment of this peace We have ever dedicated all our 
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efforts: first, that war be averted; later, that its destruction and resulting 
griefs be circumscribed; and now, to lessen the sorrowful consequences that 
still today press heavily on so large a part of the human family. 

In this beneficent work of Christian charity, We are pleased once again 
to recall—that it may be recorded to their honor—the cordial understanding 
and the valued cooperation of the people of the United States. In this 
generosity, so bounteous and spontaneous, We recognize with pleasure, and 
hold up as an example to all, that good-will which, according to the 
Christmas message of the angels, gives glory to God and hastens the coming 
of peace on earth. 

We invoke the light, assistance and blessing of the Christ Child upon 
your Excellency’s person and work, as well as upon all your fellow-citizens, 
who courageously strive to find and follow the road leading to a peaceful 
future for mankind. 


Thanksgiving Day 
His Hotness, Pore Pius XII 


An address to a group of United States Congressmen, Rome, November 27, 1949. 


NCE AGAIN, Honorable Sirs, the legislative and executive halls of 
your Capital have heard, in the days just past, the noble accents of 
a nation’s prayer of thanksgiving to the living God. 
Need We tell you that Our heart is touched and comforted by this 
recurring evidence of your awareness—and would that it were universal! 
—of one of the very first charges linked to the mission of responsible 
statesmanship? 
If the Church of Christ is never done reminding her children, whether 
governors or governed, from the rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same, that it is “truly meet and just, right and availing unto salvation always 
and everywhere to give thanks to God,” for the blessings of life, liberty and 
abundance, and for the opportunity to dedicate their lives to His service 
in love—yes, even to heroic service for faith, family and country—how much 
more challenging is God’s summons to grateful acknowledgment of His 
Divine bounty and mercy, when it reaches the conscience of representatives 
of the people, chosen precisely to affirm, coordinate and unify in the 
political field their nation’s deepest spiritual attitudes and aspirations! 
Quite plainly, to be alert to a people’s individual and collective de- 
pendence on God, and sincerely grateful in their name and place for the 
gifts that can come only from His provident good pleasure, commits a 
public servant to a program as well as a proclamation. It must imply a 
sensitiveness, a delicate and determined adjustment of mind and heart to 
the Divine, as well as to the merely human, rights and interests that press 
for recognition and protection during your days of labor and solicitude 
in the legislative chamber and administrative office, especially, may We 
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not say, during these critical days of reconstruction, in the sector of inter- 
national economy and finance. 

Thanks be, then, first and last to God; and as you bless Him for His 
gifts, you will affirm the worthy purpose to honor and revere His most holy 
will in fulfilling a sacred duty to your people. And to the end that you and 
all legislators may heed this call of a right conscience with courage and 
with constancy, We fondly invoke, for yourselves, gentlemen, and your 
distinguished colleagues, for your children and your country, an ever more 
generous boon of light and strength from the heart of Him Who holds men 
and nations in the hollow of His omnipotent hand. 


™ 


Function of Catholic Schools 


“The truly Christian citizen has a character—this means that he adheres 
to moral principles. He has convictions, which he forms by the light of 
reason and the light of Christ’s doctrine. He is conscious of his sacrosanct 
duties and rights, his human dignity and liberty. He feels bound to God, 
his Father and Judge. He gives respect and demands respect. He prepares 
himself to fulfill a mission of good. He believes in the immortality of the 
soul and eternal life. His thoughts and actions are inspired by this faith, 
and into his program of life enter virtue, fortitude in life’s trials, and the 
pledge to give good example. 

“All this is an essential part of the program of a Catholic school. This 
is its atmosphere, a good atmosphere, that means everything to the child, 
for it will develop his finest talents and endowments.”—Archbishop 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, Albuquerque, N. M., 
Sept. 5, 1949. 
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